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UNE  AGAIN  IN  HANDS  OF 
ESHELBY  AND  OTHERS. 


He  also  asserts  that  “every  argument 
in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership 
of  telegraph  lines  may  be  advanced  with 
(See  page  540.)  equal  logic  and  iorce  in  favor  of  the 
Government  ownership  of  telephone 
—  - - — lines.” 

out  this  idea  in  the  East  and  in  the  press  club  election. 

West.  He  is  financially  interested  in  .He  concludes  by  stating  that  a  com- 

irge  on  Jan.  1,  a'nd  many  Daily  Newspaper  Absorbed  by  ‘he  enterprise  with  Mr.  Cochran.  They 
fill  l)e  made  in  order  to  meet  s  •  as  d  d  ut-  *•  figured  out  to  a  nicety  that  myesti^tion  of  the  subject  and  deter- 

SiM  of  the  new  one  S  Scr.pps-McRae  Publication.  ^  j  they  will  mine  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  is 

a  weeW  mornino  Cinrin^nat;  Chicago  Daily  Press,  a  news-  be  able  to  make  money— without  ads.  now  engaged  in  preparing  its  prelimmaiy 

owned  bv  K  G  Krooer  nres  P^^ished  on  the  northwest  side  jbe  publication  has  the  service  of  the  report,  and  if  the  findings  justify  it 

thr  ProviHenf  Sixteen  months  suspended  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  the  proper  recommendation  will  be  made  by 

is  the  owner  of  a  ronnle  of  pn^lkatian  last  Saturday.  The  suspen-  United  Press,  and  prints  short  stories  the  department  at  a  later  date.  ^ 
rroceAr  stores  thrLSt  the  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  with-  by  some  of  the  best  authors.  The  official  ballot  of  the  National 

?  ocery  stores  throughout  the  jr^yyal  of  Walter  Rogers,  former  sec-  -  Press  Club  at  the  annual  election  to  be 

.Vheeler  formerlv  of  the  nro  Charles  R.  Crane,  from  the  y  Evening  Po.t  Win*  Libel  Suit.  !j?ld  on  Dec.  27  has  been  prepared. 

(V  heeler,  tormerly  ot  the  pro-  management  and  financial  support  of  the  .  .  Tfor.,,),  at  whtfp  candidates  for  president  are  Frank 

epartment  of  the  Cincinnati  p^p^r  following  the  retirement  some  V  b/iiurht  in  a  ^scaled  vpr  B.  Lord  and  Oswald  Schuette ;  for  vice- 

.is  now  business  manager  of  ^^^^ks  ago  of  the  Qover  Leaf  forces  president,  T.  Fred  Essary  and  Robert 

from  aedve  management  and  control  of  ^i.ct  for  the  New  Yorjc  Evenmg  Posfi 

- the  property.  f  &  “lated  for  secretary  without  opposition, 

luy*  Out  Lynch  in  Danville.  The  last  edition  of  the  Press  con-  por^feh^  The^suit  was^based^on  an  Ashman  N.  Brown  for  treasurer. 

Lynch  has  sold  his  half  in-  tained  the  official  announcement  that  its  article  that  appeLe^^  the  Post  on  ^he  candidates  for  financial  secretary 
he  Danville  (Ill.)  Press-Demo-  ^bscription  lists  had  been  sold  to  The  g  ^  commenting  on  certain  acts  5*^1,  Craig  and  David  L 

lint  C.  Tilton,  who  since  the  Day  Book,  an  Adless  Daily  Hews-  Cortright  when  he  was  super-  k ^  Candidates  for  membws  of  the 

ion  of  the  two  papers  has  paper,  of  which  N.  D.  Cochran,  of  the  Cf  Westchester  Countv  in  1907  and  governors  are  Ihrry  J. 

Lynch’s  partner.  The  price  Toledo  News-Bee.  is  the  editor  and  pub-  "b_!;  of  Jbe  w  Brown,  W.  D  Cr^nse,  Austin  Cunning- 

the  half  interest,  it  is  under-  lisher,  with  headquarters  at  5M  South  elections  1912  in  ioining  in  the  awar.l  \e 

5  $.50,000.  At  the  stockholders’  Peoria  street.  Chicago,  Ill.  The  Day  ^tfoi  prffiLg  it  an  a^^^^  t^i!‘  n 

jr„r,SrBeS7;^.ecTi;S  sa.  ,  a.  « 

N.  Ray;  treasurer,  G.  M.  Til-  It  is  said  that  E.  W.  Scripps.  the  con-  same  work  was  $4,557.  Night”  at  the  National  Press  Oub  ^d 

;  above  four,  with  George  R.  trolling  owner  of  the  Scripps  News-  several  statesmen  entertained  the  club 

ill  constitute  the  board  of  di-  papers,  who  two  years  ago  retired  from  Plant  Buy*  New  London  Telegraph,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  se.ections. 

Mr.  Lynch  will  go  with  his  active  management  of  his  properties,  Martin  F.  Plant  has  become  the  prin-  Senator  Bradlev.  of  Kentucky,  Playw 

Colorado  for  a  time  and  then  shouldering  the  responsibilities  of  the  cipal  owner  of  the  New  London  the  guitar,  and  Senator  A.  Smith, 

ilifornia.  His  health  is  not  same  onto  his  sons,  James  G.  and  John  (Conn.)  Telegraph.  C.  H.  Thompson  of  Arizona;  Senator  Bradley,  and  R^- 

P.  Scripps,  has  been  ambitious  for  many  will  remain  as  editor,  .\nnouncement  is  resentatives  Conway  and  Cooper  formed 

-  years  to  establish  a  one  cent  daily  news-  made  that  a  $200,000  plant  is  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  quart^e. 

loenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  has  al)-  paner,  free  from  all  advertising.  erected  for  the  paper.  The  new  owners  The  newspaper  men  ww  accompanied 

e  Phoenix  Democrat.  Mr.  Scripps  at  various  times  has  tried  take  possession  of  the  paper  Jan.  15.  the  President  to  Pass  Coristian,  Mtss,, 
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on  his  vacation  were  David  Lawrence, 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Archie  Jamie¬ 
son,  of  the  International  News  Service ; 
John  Nevin,  of.  the  United  Press; 
George  Edmunds,  of  the  New  York 
Sun  Service,  and  Guy  Mason,  of  the 
New  York  World. 

ladies’  day  at  club. 

The  National  Press  Qub  gave  a  spe¬ 
cie)  “Ladies’  Day"  recently,  which 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  women. 
The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  An  especially  pleasing  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  appearance  of  Miss  Mag¬ 
gie  Teyte  prima  donna,  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Co.,  who  won  the  affections  of  all 
by  her  charming  manner  of  meeting  the 
members.  When  it  was  explained  to 
her  that  in  a  few  months  the  club  would 
be  in  its  new  quarters,  she  turned  to 
the  assemblage  and  said,  “And  because 
as  they  tell  me  you  are  so  soon  to  leave 
these  neautiful  rooms,  I  am  going  to 
sing  for  you,  Tosti’s  ‘Good-by.’’’  To 
those  present  the  song  had  never  been 
rendered  so  beautifully.  After  giving 
three  more  numbers  Miss  Teyte  left,  but 
not  before  obtaining  permission  to  come 
again  when  the  club  had  moved. 

Representative  Steenerson  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  denying  second-class  mail 

Erivileges  to  publications  carrying  pic- 
irial  advertising  relative  to  cigarettes 
or  other  forms  of  tobacco,  or  to  intoxi- 
uting  liquors.  There  is  little  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

Ludlow's  break  into  journalism. 

In  a  recent  shift  of  newspaper  men 
at  the  National  Capitol,  Louis  Ludlow 
has  become  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Tacoma  Ledger  and 
Tacoma  News,  which  are  among  the 
prominent  newspapers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr.  Ludlow  is  one  of  the  older  and 
more  experienced  of  the  Washington 
corps,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  press  gallery  since  1901. 
He  was  born  forty  years  ago  on  a  farm 
eight  miles  from  Connersville,  Fayette 
county,  Indiana. 

No  opera  bouffe  journalist  ever 
created  a  greater  sensation  than  did 
Louis  when  he  hurst  into  the  office  of 
the  Indianapolis  Sun  wearing  a  pan¬ 
cake  hat,  long  coat  and  trousers  that 
terminated  an  inch  above  his  shoe-tops, 
and  asked  for  a  job. 

The  editor-in-chief  referred  him  to 
the  associated  editor,  who  sent  him  out 
on  a  difficult  feature  assignment,  think¬ 
ing  that  would  be  the  last  of  Louis.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  office,  however,  he 
turned  up  with  a  ^unch  of  copy  that 
passed  muster,  and  after  several  more 
trials  he  was  given  a  steady  job  at  $10 
a  week. 

LUDLOW’s  EARLY  EXPERIENCES. 

At  first  the  sight  of  street  cars  mov¬ 
ing  along  without  any  horses  attached 
bewildered  him.  He  drank  out  of  finger 
bowls,  tried  one  day  to  light  an  electric 
lamp  with  a  match,  and  on  another 
occasion,  when  sent  out  to  inquire  as 
to  the  condition  of  a  sick  priest,  per¬ 
emptorily  demanded  the  privilege  of  an 
interview  with  the  priest’s  “wife,”  after 
the  maid  who  answered  -the  door  bell 
hgd  shown  an  evasive  disposition.  But 
at  last  he  became  “city  broke”  and  he 
has  been  “city  broke”  ever  since.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1901  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sentinel,  and  for  ten  years 
represented  the  Indianapolis  Star  at  the 
capital. 


Pnlitxer  Co.  Bankruptcy  Sckednles. 

Schedules  in  bankruptcy  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Publishing  Co..  22-5  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  publisher  of  the  Welcome 
Guest,  show  liabilities  $24,246  and  nomi¬ 
nal  assets  $.57.0.53.  consisting  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  2.50,000  names.  $3.5,000;  ac¬ 
counts.  $17.8.57 :  office  furniture,  etc.,  $2.- 
644;  notes.  $1..500,  and  cash  in  bank.  $.52. 
This  is  one  of  two  publishing  companies 
headed  by  Walter  Pulitzer  which  were 
thrown  into  bankruptev  recentlv.  Among 
the  creditors  are  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $.5,000, 
secured  by  fifty  shares  of  stock  of  the 
company :  Walter  Pulitzer.  $9..325 ;  Mrs. 
LHian  W.  Pulitzer.  $762,  and  Henri  Ro- 
gowski,  printer,  $1,603. 


CHICAGO  HAPPENINGS. 


Stanley  Clague  Lifts  $8,000  Ad  Club 

Indebtedness  in  Hour’s  Time  at 

Unique  Surprise  Party — John  C. 

Shaffer  as  Santa  Claus  —  Lait 

Writes  Another  Drama — Lieut-Gov. 

O’Hara  Out  for  U.  S.  Senatorship. 

(.Special  Correspondence.) 

Chicago,  Dec.  24. — The  indebtedness 
of  the  Advertising  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  amounting  to  $8,000,  was  lifted  in 
an  houc’s  time  at  a  luncheon  held  in  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  last  week,  which  had 
been  announced  as  “Stanley  Clague’s 
Surprise  Party.”  Mr.  Clague,  head  of 
the  Clague  Advertising  Agency,  sent 
out  invitations  to  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  100  of  them  were  present. 
The  utmost  secrecy  was  observed  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

After  the  luncheon  the  doors  were 
closed.  Mr.  Clague  arose  and,  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  political  orator,  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  not  a  man  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  until  the  $8,000  debt 
hanging  over  the  club  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for.  He  then  unfolded  his  plan, 
which  was  voted  the  most  ingenious  one 
ever  devised  for  similar  purposes.  He 
proposed  to  issue  certificates  of  indebt¬ 
edness  in  denominations  of  $10. 

TO  REDEEM  CERTIFICATES. 

A  certain  amount  of  the  certificates 
are  to  be  redeemed  each  Saturday  at 
the  lunch  hour,  the  drawing  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  to  be  made  by  lot.  I  f  the  holder 
of  the  certificate  is  not  present  at  the 
luncheon  the  certificate  goes  back  to  be 
redeemed  at  some  later  date.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  certificates  then  started, 
and  in  just  an  hour  the  $8,000  mark  was 
passed.  The  largest  subscription  amount¬ 
ed  to  $300,  and  the  smallest  $50. 

Showing  his  gratitude  for  services 
performed,  J.  C.  Shaffer,  proprietor  of 
the  Evening  Post  and  other  papers,  will 
again  act  as  Santa  Claus  to  the  members 
of  the  Evanston  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ment  this  year  when  he  will  present  each 
of  these  city  employes  with  a  large  tur¬ 
key.  It  will  take  66  to  go  around.  This 
is  Mr.  Shaffer’s  ninth  annual  donation 
there.  He  has  just  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Evanston’s  leading  weekly, 
the  Index,  which  will  hereafter  be  run 
exclusively  by  women. 

Jack  Lait,  who  had  his  first  hearing 
in  Chicago  as  a  dramatist  Saturday 
night  at  the  Cort  Theater.  wiA  “Help 
Wanted,”  is  writing  another  piece  as  a 
starring  vehicle  for  Olga  Nethersole. 
Its  title  will  be  “Thumbs  Down.” 

The  lecture  bv  Prof.  Baranta 
Koomer  Roy  on  “Hindoo  Manners  and 
Customs.”  was  given  at  the  Press  Qub 
last  week  Thursday  evening. 

o'hARA  for  SENATOR. 

Barratt  O’Hara,  lieutendant-governor 
and  former  Chicago  journalist,  now  has 
the  senatorial  bee  buzzing  in  his  bonnet 

A  new  book  recently  issued  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  entitled 
“A  Manual  for  Writers,”  by  Professor 
John  M.  Manly,  head  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  John  A.  Powell,  of  the  University 
Press,  has  already  required  a  second 
printing. 

The  Inter-Ocean  is  holding  a  holiday 
book  sale  of  volumes  sent  it  for  review. 

Bert  Leston  Taylor,  of  the  Tribune 
staff,  has  issued  a  second  volume  of 
poetry. 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.  has  issued 
the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical, 
“The  Industrial  Arts  Magazine.” 

The  Red  Roosters  initiated  some 
more  new  members  Saturday  night. 

Cornelius  Int-Hout.  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Johnson  Advertising  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  for  the  last  year  in  business 
for  himself,  died  of  heart  disease  Satur¬ 
day.  He  was  thirty-one  years  old. 


The  Scoop  Club,  a  “get-together”  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  journalism  students  at 
New  York  University,  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Walter  Kenny;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Paul  Tierney;  secretary-tregsurer, 
Rutgers  Neilson ;  editor  of  “'The  Stick 
o’  Type.”  P.  F.  Terrill. 


OLD  SQUTHEgN  PAPER  fOLD. 


Frank  M.  Vancil  Taka*  Ow»r  Ala> 
bamian-Diepal^,  Fouasled  in  1831. 

The  Alabamian-Dispatch.  of  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  established  in  1831,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  papers  in 
Northern  Alabama,  was  sold  on  De¬ 
cember  15  by  John  W.  Davis  to  Frank 
M.  Vancil.  The  former  owned  the 
paper  for  ten  years.  The  hyphenated 
name  is  the  result  of  the  purchase  by 
Mr.  Davis  of  the  North  Algbamian  and 
the  Tuscumbia  Pjspateh. 

The  North  Alabamian  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  father  af  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl  who  now 
resides  in  New  “York  Cjty  and  whose 
former  home  in  Florence,  AU.,  is  still 
a  point  of  much  interest  to  tourists. 

Mr.  Vancil  is  a  newspaper  man  and 
educator  ripe  in  experience,  having  held 
a  number  of  responsible  positions  in  the 
public  school  system  of  this  country. 
He  went  to  Tuscumbia  from  Helena, 
Mont.  He  established  the  Waynesville 
(N,  C.)  Courier  in  1888.  The  deal  at 
Tuscumbia  was  consummated  by  H.  F. 
Henrichs,  the  newspaper  broker  of 
Litchfield.  Ill. 


BIG  EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN. 


Launched  by  Forty  of  the  Leading 
Magaaines  in  Behalf  of 
Advertising. 

The  magazines  of  national  circulation 
several  months  ago  organized  a  pro¬ 
motion  committee  to  carry  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  of  educational  pub¬ 
licity  in  behalf  of  these  publications. 
The  names  of  the  members  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

J.  Rowland  Mix.  business  manager  of 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  chairman ;  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston,  vice-president  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  World’s  Work,  the  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Country  Life  in  .America;  S. 
Keith  Evans,  advertising  director  for  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  American  Magazine,  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  and  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side;  Henry  D.  Wilson,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga¬ 
zine;  Charles  D.  Snalding.  advertising 
manager  for  McCall’s  Magazine ;  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Waldo,  advertising  manager  for 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  and  F. 
H.  Ralston,  general  sales  manager  for 
the  Butterick  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Delineator.  the  Designer  and  the 
Woman’s  Magazine. 

The  committee  has  been  meeting  twice 
a  week  for  six  months  and  has  at  length 
arranged  a  campaign  that  will,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved.  make  a  profound  irnnression. 
Fortv  or  more  magazines,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  ten  million  copies, 
are  co-operating  in  the  movement. 

The  first  gun  of  this  educational  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  fired  in  the  January  maga¬ 
zines.  It  's  planned  to  present  each 
month  stories  of  business  successes  that 
have  been  achieved  through  magazine 
advertising.  The  first  will  he  devoted 
to  the  Waterman  pen. 


JOHNSON  GOES  TO  BOSTON. 


Becomes  Publisher  of  the  American, 
Succeeding  R.  R.  Whitman. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  .American  Sunday  Monthly,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the  Boston 
•American,  succeeding  Russell  R.  Whit¬ 
man.  who  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Advertising  .Audit  -Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  formerly  snace 
buyer  for  the  Sherin  .Agency  and  later 
was  office  manager  of  the  Beckwith 
Agency.  He  has  had  a  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  advertising  field  and  is  well 
known  in  nearly  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  office  in  the  country. 


'The  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
has  purchased  a  three-sto^  brick  struc¬ 
ture  at  g  new  home  for  iU  plant. 


THE  TORONTO  CONVENTION. 


Som«  of  the  Speakers  Already  Se¬ 
lected  to  Deliver  Addresses. 

John  K.  -Allen,  of  Boston,  chairman 
of  the  piogram  committee  of  the  \s- 
sociated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  -America 
has  made  such  progress  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  program  for  the  Torunto 
convention,  which  meets  in  Toronto  lune 
21  to  25,  next  year,  that  it  is  pos^iile  ' 
to  get  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  that  occasion. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
will  be  the  appearance  of  representatives 
of  the  consumers  of  the  country.  Mrs 
Christine  Frederick,  of  New  York  City 
national  secretary  of  the  Associued 
Clubs  of  Domestic  Science,  and  author 
of  The  New  Housekeeping,  will  read  a 
paper  .before  the  general  session  of  the 
ccKivention  upon  the  aspects  which  ad¬ 
vertising  presents  to  the  -American 
housewife,  the  greatest  consumer  of 
them  all. 

Among  those  who  will  preach  lay- 
sermons  in  the  Toronto  churches  on 
Sunday.  June  21,  are  George  W.  (  ole- 
man,  of  Boston ;  Norman  Hapgood,  of 
New  York  City,  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly;  Joseph  H.  Appel,  of  New 
York,  director  of  publicity  for  John 
Wanamaker;  Robert  -Adamson,  of  New 
York  City,  formerly  secretary  to  Mayor 
Gaynor;  Charles  Stelzle,  of  New  York 
City,  consulting  sociologist,  whose  work 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Men  and  Re¬ 
ligion  Forward  Movement  in  lflll-12, 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  great  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Allen  announced  that  each  of  the 
departments  of  advertising  represented 
in  the  organization  will  consider  .and 
adopt  “Codes  of  Ethics”  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  members  in  these  several  de¬ 
partments. 

J.  George  Frederick,  of  the  Ru-iness 
Bourse  of  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  member  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  and  charged  with  the 
prenaration  of  these  notices. 

George  W.  Hopkins,  of  Boston,  who 
made  an  excellent  irnnression  at  Ralti- 
more  with  his  convincing  exposition  of 
a  great  advertising  sales  campaign  as 
conducted  by  him  for  the  Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit  Co.,  has  consented  to  prepare 
for  the  Toronto  convention  a  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  “.Advertising  and 
Economics.” 


Increases  for  Omaha  Printers. 

The  Omaha  Typographical  Union  and 
the  publishers  of  the  three  big  daily 
newspapers  of  that  city  have  signed  a 
five-year  contract  which  is  considered 
the  best  ever  made.  T.  T.  Copenharve 
represented  the  L^nion  and  Victor  Rose¬ 
water,  Joseph  Polcar  and  W.  G.  Crounse 
acted  for  the  Bee.  News  and  M'orld- 
Herald,  respectively.  Under  the  contract 
the  wages  of  tvpesetters  and  machine 
compositors  are  increased  25  cents  a  day. 
making  the  wage  scale  call  for  $25.50  a 
week  for  day  work  and  for  $28.50  a 
week  for  night  work  of  six  eight-hour 
periods,  with  pay  for  overtime  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half.  .A  feature  of 
the  agreement  is  a  standing  arbitration 
committee. 


Tells  of  “Fnke”  Wireless  to  Paper. 

Testifying  in  the  Government  case 
against  officers  of  the  Radio  \yireless 
Telephone  Co.,  accused  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  stock,  Lee  De  Forest,  one  of  the 
defendants,  admitted  in  the  U.  S.  Court 
in  New  York  that  a  wireless  telephone 
message  widely  advertised,  from  Chica¬ 
go  to  a  Milwaukee  newspaper,  was  a 
“fake.”  Mr.  De  Forest  said  he  knew  it 
was  not  true  when  the  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  received  a  wireless 
telephone  message  from  Chicago.  He 
said  the  message  was  sent  to  Milwaukee 
by  ordinary  telephones  and  relayed  by 
wireless  from  a  house  near  the  newspa¬ 
per  office. 


The  Table  of  Contents  and  Index  tn 
Advertisements  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  on  page  589. 
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dr,  WILLIAMS'  REPORT 

Head  of  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  Unirersity 

Tells  of  Work  Accomplished - 

55  Students  Enrolled  and  Nine 

Graduates — Announces  Traveling 

Scholarships — City  Co-operation. 

'l  hat  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University  has  had  a 
high  measure  of  success  during  its  first 
year  is  brought  out  by  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  institution.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  high  standard  shall  be 
maintained,  as  by  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  if,  within  seven 
years  after  his  death  his  executors  are 
satisfied  that  it  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  three  years,  the  school  is 
to  receive  an  additional  endowment  of 
$l.<tiMJ,(K)0. 

I'ifty-five  students  were  enrolled  in 
all  the  four  classes  of  the  school  in  its 
first  year.  Of  these,  nine  were  grad¬ 
uated  last  year.  There  were  in  the 
scliool  in  the  past  year  five  women, 
three  in  the  third  year  and  two  in  the 
fourth  year.  Neither  of  the  fourth- 
year  students  was  graduated,  and  only 
one  of  those  in  the  third  year  is  con¬ 
tinuing  her  course.  It  is  Dr.  Williams’ 
opinion  that  the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  school  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  number  of  women  actively  engaged 
in  journalism. 

TRAVELING  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

t)ne  of  the  chief  obstacles  encountered 
by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  was  the 
difficulty  which  the  students  found  in 
reading  in  foreign  languages,  particu- 
lary  French  and  German.  To  stimulate 
interest  in  these  languages,  the  School 
of  Journalism  two  years  hence  will  of¬ 
fer  three  annual  traveling  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  $l,-'>00  to  the  graduates 
“who  shall  have  passed  their  examina¬ 
tions  with  the  highest  honor  and  are 
otherwise  deserving,  to  enable  each  re¬ 
cipient  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe.” 

.After  declaring  that  public  opinion 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  work  already  done  and  commend¬ 
ing  the  .American  press  for  its  wide¬ 
spread  record  and  favorable  comment 
upon  the  plans  of  the  school.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  continues; 

“Unless  the  journalist  be  adequately 
trained  he  cannot  with  either  accuracy 
or  penetration  voice  or  record  this  gen¬ 
eral  life.  The  experience  of  the  first 
year  in  the  School  of  Journalsim  has 
enforced  the  principle  on  which  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was  organized,  that  the  guiding 
need  in  the  instruction  of  the  newspaper 
man  is  not  imparting  mere  facility  in 
writing,  but  in  training  men  for  acquir¬ 
ing  facts  and  knowledge,  for  expressing 
these  with  accuracy  and  applying  both 
with  moral  force  and  principle. 

“The  observation  of  the  work  done 
in  the  past  year  impresses  the  need  for 
the  writing  man  of  a  sharper  drill  in 
history,  a  more  exacting  training  in  eco¬ 
nomics  and  statistics,  a  more  rigorous 
mastery  of  the  law  and  political  science, 
a  better  command  of  the  language  he 
acquires,  and  a  closer  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  society  than  is  needed  for 
those  by  whom  these  studies  are  sought 
for  their  general  culture  and  not-  pro¬ 
fessionally.  To  him  these  studies  are 
in  the  highest  sense  professional. 

“The  course  in  .American  History  will 
to  this  end  be  made  more  immediate 
and  give  half  its  time  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
course  in  statistics  will  include  practical 
work  in  collecting  statistics.  .A  writing 
course  in  the  third  year  will  take  up 
the  use  of  material  in  the  longer  article 
for  supplement  and  magazine.  Dra¬ 
matic  criticism  will  begin  in  the  third 
year;  a  course  in  international  relations 
will  give  the  world-view  of  recent  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  already  studied  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

“Those  who  have  passed  happy  years 
in  a  newspaper  office  know  its  fervor 
and  its  enthusiasm,  its  heats,  its  ardors 
and  its  abounding  labors,  upborne  by 
the  love  for  a  great  task  and  a  great 
service  to  an  unknowing,  an  unconscious 
and  unrewarding  public.  I  cannot  say 
more  or  higher  for  the  School  of 
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Journalism  than  that  th«  warp  of  its 
courses  and  the  woof  of  its  study  are 
shot  through  with  threads  of  a  like 
absorption,  like  toil  for  its  own  sake, 
like  readiness  to  thrill  over  the  general 
success,  and  like  disiegard  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reward. 

“Training  m  writing  in  a  school  of 
journalism,  if  it  accomplishes  its  full 
work,  must  do  more  than  make  men 
facile,  vivid,  vigorous  or  even  elevated 
and  inspiring.  It  must  school  in  accu¬ 
racy,  give  a  wide  range  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  method,  and  train  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  perspective  of  subjects.” 

Dr,  Williami  used  the  city  as  a  lab¬ 
oratory  for  his  students  in  journalism, 
particularly  those  in  the  last  two  years. 
-As  an  aid  to  the  study  of  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  Fldward  H.  Sothern  and  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe  admitted  the  fourth-year  class 
to  the  stage  by  pairs  to  learn  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  presentation.  The  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press  and  the  New 
York  City  News  .Association  furnished 
the  students  daily  copy  for  use  for  train¬ 
ing  in  editing  copy. 

In  closing  his  annual  report  Dr. 
Williams,  on  behalf  of  the  school,  and 
still  more  for  himself,  expresses  his 
personal  appreciation  of  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  first  year  by 
Dr.  John  W.  CunliflFe,  the  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  institution. 


SHUMAN  NOW  A  NEW  YORKER. 


MAY  SEE  MAGAZINE  BOOKS. 


Ltfave*  th«  Ckicago  Racord-Harald  to 

Take  Position  with  Associated 
Sunday  Magazines. 

Edwin  L.  Shuman,  who  has  come  to 
New  York  to  take  the  position  of  as-* 
sistant  general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Sunday  Magazines,  has  been  lit¬ 
erary  editor  *of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Prior 
to  that  he  served  six  years  as  literary 
editor  and  editorial  writer  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Shuman  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  is  essentially  a  western  man. 


Advertiser  Wins  on  Appeal  Against 
Good  Housekeeping. 

The  Cream  of  Wheat  C**.  has  won  its 
appeal  in  the  .-Appellate  Division  from  a 
Supreme  Court  order,  denying  it  permis¬ 
sion  to  inspect  the  records  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  a  property  of 
the  .American  Home  Magazine  Co. 

The  application  was  made  by  Emory 
•Mapes,  secretary  of  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Co.,  on  a  contract  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  company  was  to  get  a  pro 
rita  rebate  from  its  rate  of  $500  a  page 
for  advertising  in  1012  for  any  falling 
off  in  the  magazine’s  guaranteed  net  paid 
circulation  of  285,000.  Mapes  insisted  on 
a  thorough  examination,  because  he  said 
an  issue  had  been  raised  as  to  what  was 
to  be  considered  net  paid  circulation.  He 
wanted  to  examine  contracts  and  ac¬ 
counts,  to  determine  under  what  ar¬ 
rangements  and  rates  the  magazine  was 
“clubbing”  with  others. 

George  Von  Utassy,  president  of  the 
magazine  corporation,  and  its  business 
manager,  admitted  in  an  affidavit  that  he 
was  also  the  business  manager  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  He  said  that 
the  circulation  was  in  excess  of  the 
amount  guaranteed,  and  insisted  that  he 
was  willing  to  permit  any  reasonable  in¬ 
spection. 

The  Appellate  Division  also  extended 
the  time  of  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.  to 
file  its  complaint,  so  that  it  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  findings  on  the  inspection 
in  its  suit  against  the  magazine  for  a 
refund  on  its  1912  payments,  which 
amounted  to  $(5,000. 


Illinois  Editor  Commits  Suicide. 

Joseph  Nolan,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Shabbona  (Ill.)  Chief,  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  at  his  printing  plant 
last  week.  He  was  forty-five  years  old 
and  well  known  in  Northern  Illinois. 
Nolan  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  head 
by  his  son.  Harold,  early  in  the  summer 
of  1010  at  Lena,  Ill.,  and  hovered  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death  at  an  .Aurora  hos¬ 
pital  for  months.  Since  leaving  the  hos- 
))ital  he  had  been  subject  to  wracking 
bcadaches.  which  at  times  almost  drove 
him  frantic.  He  took  bis  own  life  while 
in  one  of  these  deliriums  of  pain. 


Edwin  L.  Shuman. 

having  grown  up  near  Chicago,  where 
his  father  was  a  principal  of  schools. 
His  introduction  to  journalism  was  on 
the  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  whose 
master  spirit  for  a  generation  was  his 
uncle.  Lieutenant  Governor  Andrew 
Shuman.  He  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill., 
in  1887,  having  paid  his  way  largely  with 
his  own  earnings  as  typesetter  and 
proof-reader. 

While  still  a  junior  in  college  he  and 
a  friend  founded  the  University  Press 
Co.,  set  up  a  printing  office  in  the  ^se- 
ment  of  the  gymnasium,  and  printed 
various  college  publications  by  means  of 
student  labor.  Later  the  youthful  pub¬ 
lishers  started  the  Evanston  Press,  a 
suburban  weekly  still  in  existence.  After 
a  year  of  wanderings  from  Alaska  to 
Panama  Mr.  Shuman  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  succumbed  to  the  journalistic 
microbe  in  its  more  virulent  urban  form 
as  already  indicated. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  in¬ 
cluding  one  on  “Practical  Journalism” 
and  a  more  recent  one  on  “How  to 
Judge  a  Book.”  He  and  Mrs.  Shuman 
are  joint  authors  of  two  successful 
juvenile  volumes  known  as  “The  Rainy 
Day  Scrap  Book”  and  “The  Animal 
Rainy  Day  Scrap  Book.”  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shuman  expect  to  make  their  home  in 
one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  New 
York. 


Useful  to  Linotype  Operators. 

“Useful  Matrix  Information”  is  the 
title  of  a  small  booklet  issued  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  dealing  with 
font  slots,  face  notches  and  combina¬ 
tions.  .A  copy  of  the  booklet  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  linotype  machinist 
and  machinist-operator,  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  is  extremely  helpful. 


Foils  Russians;  Gets  Beilis  Story. 

The  New  York  American’s  activities 
in  connection  with  the  Beilis  case  have 
landed  one  of  its  correspondents  tem¬ 
porarily  in  a  Russian  prison.  The  cor¬ 
respondent,  Boris  Berliand,  a  Russian 
Jew  of  brilliant  attainments,  was  known 
by  the  Kiev  police  to  have  in  his  pos¬ 
session  the  manuscript  of  Beilis’ 
memoirs,  which  the  American  recently 
purchased.  Ten  minutes  before  the  po¬ 
lice  broke  into  Berliands  room  and  ar¬ 
rested  him  the  precious  manuscript  was 
handed  to  F.  A.  Wray,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  beat  the  police  to  the  German 
frontier. 


Madison,  Wis. — The  Labor  News  is 
the  name  of*  a  new  weekly  publication, 
the  first  is.sue  of  which  appeared  last 
week.  J.  .A.  .Aalberg  is  the  publisher 
and  owner. 


INTERNATIONAL  CUTS  OUTPUT. 

Cauadiau  Competition  Said  to  Have 

Forced  15  Per  Cent.  Curtailment. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
from  Boston  says:  “It  is  understood 
that  International  Paper  Co.  will  make 
a  further  considerable  reduction  in  its 
newsprint  production  during  1914.  While 
largely  voluntary,  this  move  is  also  dic¬ 
tated  by  overproduction,  Canadian 
competition  and  low  prices.  We‘  hear 
that  the  curtailment  in  1914  will  amount 
to  between  90,000  and  100,000  tons,  or 
a  cut-down  of  over  15  per  cent. 

“The  price  of  newsprint  has  weakened 
materially  during  the  last  three  months 
and  at  one  time  was  below  two  cents- 
per  pound.  At  present  it  is  about  two 
cents,  which  is.  however,  $4  to  $5  per 
ton  less  than  the  price  contained  in  the 
expiring  contracts  which  International 
and  other  large  producers  hold  for  1913 
.sales. 

“The  broad  point  is  that  Canadian 
competition  is  throwing  into  this  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  more  of 
newsprint  than  a  year  ago. 

“The  outlook  for  1914  among  the 
newsprint  producers  is  not  an  auspi¬ 
cious  one.  If  International  Paper  man¬ 
ages  to  earn  and  pay  its  present  2  per 
cent  dividend  on  the  $22,406,000  pre¬ 
ferred,  it  will  be  doing  all  that  can  be 
expected.” 


ST,  PAUL  NEWS  NOTES. 

(Stcci-il  Correspondence.) 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Dec.  23.— John  P. 
Edmison,  editorial  writer  of  the  Pioneer 
Press,  has  resigned  and  gone  to  his  ol  1 
home  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  for  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  He  has  not  yet  settled  plans 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Edmison  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Pioneer  Press  upward 
of  twenty  years,  and  in  every  position 
held  upon  that  paper  performed  gilt- 
edged  service.  .  Beginning  as  reporter, 
he  soon  became  assistant  city  editor  and 
was  transferred  to  the  desk  of  editorial 
writer  before  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mison  has  also  essayed  the  role  of  au¬ 
thor,  having  brought  out  a  most  read¬ 
able  book  a  few  years  since.  His  friends, 
old  and  new,  sincerely  regret  his  de¬ 
parture  from  St.  Paul. 

W.  W.  Jermane,  for  many  years  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal,  has  been  succeeded  by 
James  Gray,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Journal,  a  former  mayor  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  and  in  1910  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Ter- 
niane  remains  in  Washington,  continu¬ 
ing  his  work  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Frank  Austin  Carle  is  writing  edito¬ 
rials  for  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  He 
was  previously  editorial  writer  for  the 
Tribune  in  that  city  for  several  years. 


Withdraw  from  Detroit  Preta  Club. 

On  learning  more  complete  details 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  Detroit 
Press  Club,  George  P.  Goodale  and 
Frank  S.  Cooke  resigned  as  president 
and  secretary,  respectively.  Both  gentle¬ 
men  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  their 
names  as  officers  of  the  club  under  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  to  its  method  of  organ¬ 
ization.  Charles  Moore,  secretary  of  the 
Security  Trust  Co.,  withdrew  from  the 
office  of  treasurer  last  week  after  learn¬ 
ing  more  fully  of  the  promoter’s  finan¬ 
cial  scheme. 


Anaconda’*  Entorpriaing  Paper. 

The  .Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard 
issued  its  Christmas  edition  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14.  It  consisted  of  eighty-two  pages 
of  news  and  miscellany,  including  a 
comic  section  and  many  illustrations  in 
black  and  white.  .A  section  on  plate 
paper  was  devoted  to  illustrations  of  a 
more  pretentious  character,  in  which  a 
place  was  found  for  a  double  page  of 
attractive  girls.  The  advertising  columns 
were  crowded  with  announcements  by 
the  progressive  merchants  of  the  city. 
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WOMEN  WRITERS  OF  AMERICAN  PRESS,  smithes  twenty  year  record,  printers  poisoned. 

Ruth  Cameron,  Whose  Articles  Appear  in  150  Newspapers,  Buffalo  Newt  Correspondent  Hu  Had  Substitutes  Employed  to  RcdU 

_ 1_  al_  _  ^___a__a  O _ _  » _ ^ _  «P*«Ce 


Finds  Her  Mail  the  Greatest  Source  of  Interest -  Notable  Experience.  Turpentine  in  Cleaning  Type  ' 

Believes  in  Woman  Suffrage  and  Is  a  Feminist —  ispenai  CorrtspondeHce.)  Produce  Skin  Disease  of 

Preliminary  Training  for  the  Work.  SceSlJ'  Sm^l^ted  ,  . 

By  A.  C.  Haeselbardi.  twenty  years  of  service  as  a  Wash-  ,  Printing  In¬ 

in  the  ranks  of  New  England  news-  how  to  pronounce  Pinchot,  to  say  how  jS?°courses' m°"johL  HopWns^^Unl-  Peared  in  the  journaf^orihe 'American 
paper  women  none  has  been  more  sue-  won  after  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  Hanover  College  and  the  ^^^dical  Association  of  Chicago  on  No- 

cessful  than  Ruth  Cameron.  Yet  in  tell-  it  is  proper  to  marry  again  to  kindly  Washington  University  law  member  15,  calls  attention  to  the  ex- 

mg  The  Editor  and  Publisher  some-  explain  what  has  caused  the  increase  became  in  1893  a  member  of  ceptionally  large  number  of  cases  of 

thing  about  her  interesting  career  she  , -  -  the  Baltimore  Sun’s  Washington  staff  disease  of  the  skin  that  have  occurred 


Turpentine  in  Cleaning  Type 
Produce  Skin  Disease  of 
Irritating  Nature. 


has  given  her  first  interview  concerning 
herself.  Her  opinions,  therefore,  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Just  now 
she  is  the  author  of  a  daily  essay  syn¬ 
dicated  by  the  Adams  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice.  As  this  daily  article  is  published 
in  about  150  daily  newspapers  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
from  Toronto  to  the  Gulf  and  from 
California  to  Massachusetts,  her  work 
has  one  of  the  biggest  circulations  of 
any  woman  newspaper  writer  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world. 

.  Ruth  Cameron  is  an  eastern  woman. 

She  is  of  an  old  New  England  family 
and  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Boston  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  College.  She  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for  several  years,  having 
spent  some  years  in  active  work  and  as 
a  feature  writer  before  she  took  up  her 
present  work.  For  some  time  she  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Phoebe  Dwight  in 
the  Boston  Traveller. 

When  asked  to  reverse  the  process 
in  which  she  has  so  often  figured  as 
the  interviewer  and  become  the  inter¬ 
viewed,  she  said : 

AVOIDS  THE  LIMELIGHT. 

“Although  I  have  asked  to  many  other  Cameron. 

people  for  interviews,  I  have  hitherto  .  -  r  •  . 

been  inconsistent  enough  to  refuse  to  cost  01  living,  how  to  furnish  a 

gi/e  one  about  myself.  For  this  reason:  library,  and  what  sort  of  a  costume 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  and  would  be  good  to  wear  to  an  old  fash- 
women  behind  the  pen,  as  a  rule  do  loned  entertainment, 
much  better  to  stay  behind  the  pen  and  ‘I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
not  come  out  in  front  of  it.  The  most  in-  to  pay,  a  tribute  to  the  American  news- 
teresting  part  of  people  who  write  is  paper  reading  public  for  their  courtesy 
usually  what  they  write  and  not  them-  ^nd  kindness.  It  is  a  daily  wonder  to 
selves.  That  is  the  very  reason  they  me  that  there  are  so  few  disagreeable 
write— because  that  is  the  thing  they  do  or  censorious  letter  in  my  mail  bag. 

best.  People  often  differ  from  me  but  they 

“I  decided  that  was  the  thing  I  could  do  it  so  courteously  and  kindly  that  it 
do  best  while  I  was  still  in  high  school,  is  ^  pleasure  to  hear  from  them.  And  so 
And  while  my  family  had  made  up  their  many  busy  people  take  the  time  to  send 
minds  that  I  was  to  teach  I  had  silently  me  a  word  of  gratitude.  I  know  there 
made  up  mine  to  go  into  newspaper  must  be  many  readers  who  do  not  like 
work.  I  think  I  was  influenced  by  a  me  or  my  little  messages,  but  with  a  very 
series  of  stories  appearing  in  the  Satur-  few  exceptions  they  are  kind  enough  to 
day  Evening  Post  about  a  newspaper  dislike  in  silence. 

woman  who  passed  from  one  thrilling  “I  usually  concluded  my  interview 
situation  to  another.  I  always  liked  to  when  I  was  doing  active  work  by  asking 
see  things  happen  and  I  thought  I  would  my  victims  what  they  thought  of  woman 
have  more  of  a  chance  in  newspaper  suffrage,  so  here  goes.  I  am  a  woman 
work  than  as  a  New  England  school-  suffragist  and,  more  than  that,  a  feminist, 

marm.  And  I  was  quite  right.  I  believe  that  women  are  happier  when 


under  Frank  A.  Richardson,  with  which  among  printers  in  Berlin.  The  writer 
he  remained  for  nind  years.  Subse-  mat  at  the  outset  the  skin  was  in- 

quently  he  was  employed  in  the  Cincin-  flamed,  unduly  warm  to  the  touch,  and 
nati  Enquirer  ‘and  N.  Y.  Sun  bureaus  exhibited  incipient  blisters.  Later  ex- 
In  1903  Mr.  Smith  did  publicity  work  foliation  and  other  signs_  of  artificially 
for  corporations  and  individuals  having  produced  eczemas  put  in  an  appear- 
business  before  Congress  and  the  de-  ance,  giving  evidence  of  localized  ac- 
partments.  After  a  while  he  returned  ciipational  disease, 
to  his  old  position  as  correspondent,  The  testimony  of  the  workmen  indi- 
and  is  now  head  of  the  Buffalo  News  cated  that  these  manifestations  had 
Bureau  and  represents  the  United  their  beginnings  with  the  introduction 
States  Tobacco  Journal,  the  Great  Falls  of  trade  substitutes  for  the  oil  of  tur- 
Tribune  and  other  publications.  pentine  employed  in  washing  and  clean- 

It  was  Mr.  Smith  who,  in  1909,  dis-  ing  type.  The  writer  says  in  part : 
covered  that  Senator  Knox,  who  was  “The  newer  products  which  have  been 
slated  as  Secretary  of  State  in  Presi-  employed  to  replace  the  oil  of  turpen- 
dent  Taft’s  Cabinet,  was  disqualified  by  tine  for  removing  the  ink  from  printers’ 
the  Constitution  from  taking  the  office,  forms  include  benzin,  lye,  petroleum, 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  certain  kinds  of  pine-oil.  .\11  of 
when  the  salary  of  the  position  was  in-  the.se  are  either  of  themselves  ohvi- 
creased  from  ^,000  to  $12,000,  a  point  ously  injurious  to  the  skin,  as  is  well 
overlooked  by  distinguished  constitu-  known  to  he  the  case  with  strong  Ive. 

for  thev  frequently  contain  irritating 
adulterants  or  impurities  which  are 
present  owing  to  the  imperfect  rectifi¬ 
cation  in  the  processe.s  of  manufacture. 
TOXIC  BENZIN  PRODUCTS. 

“In  one  Berlin  printing  office,  in  which 
nearly  half  of  the  workmen  who  had 
to  deal  with  the  tyne  forms  showed 
symptons  of  skin  disease,  the  divers 
cleaning  fluids  used  were  in  every  case 
rihjcctionahle.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  of 

the  siihstitutcs  for  oil  of  turpentine  con¬ 
tain  inferior  benzin,  which  is  decidedly 
toxic. 

“Benzin  products  arc  said  to  he  find¬ 
ing  their  way  into  cheaper  grades  of 
paints,  and  call  for  scrutiny  from  the 
point  of  view  of  danger  to  those  who 
have  to  handle  them.  In  the  same  Ber¬ 
lin  printing  office  a  turpentine  substi¬ 
tute  used  under  the  name  of  Fiitterin 
was  found  to  be  a  >  strongly  alkaline, 
caustic  fluid.  Like  ordinary  pine  oils, 
such  stuff  ought  to  be  excluded  entirely. 
Out  of  thirty-seven  samples  of  these 
cleaning  materials  examined  by  Zellner 
&  \Vnlff  in  Berlin  thirty-two,  or  87  oer 
cent.,  failed  to  meet  a  reasonable  tech¬ 
nical  requirement  for  freedom  from  in¬ 
gredients  like  benzin,  lye.  etc.,  unques¬ 
tionably  harmful  to  the  skin. 

“The  health  of  the  employes  coming 
William  W.  Smith.  into  contact  with  these  objectionable 


marm.  And  I  was  quite  right.  I  believe  that  women  are  happier  when  i  romrress  rut  the  salary  fluids  has  made  an  immediate  return  to 

“An  old  neighbor  who  sympathized  the  home  is  not  their  only  interest  in  ,  Secretary  of  State  to  $8  000  which  utilization  of  high  grades  of  oil  of 

with  me  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  I  life!  I  believe  that  if  a  married  woman  made  Mr.  Knox  eligible.'  turpentine  an  imperative  necessity, 

encountered,  helped  me  to  get  a  chance  prefers  some  form  of  work  other  than  salary  was  restored  to  $12,-  Tn  insisting  on  the  exclusion  of  ob- 

to  do  reporting  on  a  Boston  newspaper,  housework  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  Smith  wrote  the  interview  of  jectionahle  benzin  from  processes  in 

In  that  capacity  J  did  a  little  dramatic  it  without  criticism.  Home  making  as  a  '  Lkwey  in  which  the  latter  which  the  .skin  is  brought  into  contact 

and  rnusical  criticism,  some  feature  fine  art  is  a  noble  vocation,  but  I  look  to  gave  his  reasons  for  transferring  to  his  with  it.  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
work,  interviews  of  every  sort  and  de-  co-operative  kitchens  and  the  popular-  house  presented  to  him  by  ^^w  illustrative  instances  of  .skin  dam- 

scription,  and  a  great  deal  of  straight  izing  of  labor  saving  devices  to  free  popular  subscription.  It  was  this  inter-  age  caused  by  this  liquid.  Dr.  Oes- 
news  including  murders,  fires,  etc.  women  from  the  deadly  drudgery  of  practically  ended  the  public  treicher.  of  Berlin,  has  seen  eczemas  tn- 

TRAiNiXG  IN  THE  RANKS  the  routine  part  of  housework.”  clamor  at  Admiral  Dewey.  duced  by  wearing  gloves  cleaned  ^ith 

A  position  of  that  sort  is  without  ques-  Believing  that  the  constantly  increas-  henzin.  He  states  that  harmful  effects 

tion  the  best  training  for  any  woman  Eagle’s  New  Year’s  Eve  Concert.  jjjg  volume  of  work  at  the  Capitol  and  have  further  been  produced  by  cleansing 

who  wants  to  become  a  special  writer.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  promoting  a  the  quantity  and  importance  of  the  leg-  the  skin  with  benzin  prior  to  operative 

Indeed  it  is  a  splendid  training  for  any-  big  open-air  free  concert  for  New  islation  pressing  for  consideration  ren-  procedures  and  by  removing  the  rem- 
one.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  Year’s  Eve.  It  will  be  held  on  the  steps  dered  it  impossible  for  the  average  cor-  nants  of  skin  plasters  and  salves  by  the 
I  know  wanted  to  give  each  of  his  of  the  Borough  Hall  in  the  downtown  respondent  to  give  it  the  requisite  ana-  application  of  the  same  organic  solvent, 
daughters  a  year  of  it  for  educational  center  of  Brooklyn.  .A  chorus  of  200  lytical  thought,  Mr.  Smith  engaged  “The  irritant  action  of  the  volatile 
purposes,  just  as  he  gave  them  a  college  voices  is  being  trained  for  the  occasion  Alonzo  Hopkins  Stewart,  for  thirty-  oils,  among  which  the  turpentine  oil 
course.  Unfortunately,  for  him  at  least,  by  Prof.  Arthur  Claassen,  and  a  grand  three  years  connected  with  the  Senate,  group  is  included,  is  presumably  attrib- 
they  didn’t  see  it  that  way.  .  I  was  sent  opera  prima  donna  will  sing-  an  aria  as  as  counsel  to  advise  his  publications  as  utable  to  their  volatility.  They  mav 

TO  interview  a  Catholic  priest  once,  and,  the  old  year  ends.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  to  pending  bills.  By  reason  of  his  asso-  cause  redness,  itching  and  warmth 

in  the  course  of  the  interview,  he  said,  Transit  is  to  stop  its  trains  for  several  ciation  with  Aldrich,  Hale  and  Allison,  owing  TO  a  local  dilatation  of  the  ves- 
‘I  was  a  newspaper  man  for  a  year  be-  minutes  prior  to  the  finale,  and  Borough  Mr.  Stewart  is  regarded  as  an  expert  sels.  .  .  .  Turpentine  oil  is  far  less 

fore  I  entered  the  priesthood  and  I  President  Steers  is  to  ring  the  town  on  legislation.  It  was  Mr.  Stewart’s  irritant  than  many  of  the  more  power- 
learned  more  then  than  I  ever  did  be-  hell  at  12  o’clock.  The  Eagle  has  been  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Under-  ful  ones.” 

fore  or  since.’  commended  by  the  leading  ministers  wood  bill  on  Cuban  reciprocity  that  - 

“The  most  interesting  part  of  my  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Brook-  led  to  the  modification  of  the  bill.  Compliments  for  Herald’s  Plant. 

work  now  is  my  mail  bag.^  As  my  lyn  for  the  innovation,  which  is  -de-  _  Professor  Frederick  Romberg,  of 

article  appears  in  about  150  papers  signed  to  get  away  from  the  noisy,  WatcK  the  Headline  Cologne.  Germany,  who  is  in  this  coun- 

I  have  a  very  large  circle  of  reader  riotous  New  Year’s  Eve  demonstrations  .  _  j-  t  „  r  .a  try  to  study  American  methods  of  teeb- 

friend,  and  a  great  nrarry  of,  them  on  the  streets.  nical  SucLon  in  tra”e  schools  and 

write  to  me.  Like  all  my  sisters  in  this  —  ,  . ■ .  — ,  .  headline/*  wherein  the  heading  has  made  a  other  institutions.  Visited  the  office 

field  I  am  asked  to  give  information  on  The  capital  stock  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  posifive  assertion.  The  report  of  a  speech  fol-  York  Herald  last  week  and 

every  subject  known  to  maiL  For  in-  Dispatch  Co.  has  been  increased  from  {m  on  th^  rt*ateme*nt1S^tained  later  pronounced  it  the  most  complete 


stance,  by  one  mail  I  was  asked — ^to  tell  $35,000  to  $100,000. 


!  briefly  worded  ksading. 


newspaper  plant  he  had  ever  seen. 
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newspapersattacked 


Advertising  Manager  of  a  Clothing 
House  Tells  Why  He  Does  Not  Use 
the  Dailies — Says  Rivals  Offer  So 
Many  "Bargains"  That  Intelligent 
Readers  Would  Be  Fools  to  Buy 
His  Goods  at  Full  Price. 

[Harry  Drummond,  who  contributes  the  fol- 
luwing  article  to  The  Editor  and  fUBLis.iER, 
is  known  as  an  advertising  man  with  de¬ 
cided  views  regarding  honesty  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  is  conducting  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  in  retail  advertising  in  a  store  lets  than 
thrity  minutes’  ride  from  Thirty-fourth  street 
and  Broadway,  where,  in  less  than  a  years’ 
time,  his  “system”  has  produced  a  saving  of 
ovei  twenty  per  cent,  in  advertising  expense 
tnd  an  increase  of  over  ten  per  cent  in  busi¬ 
ness— this  during  1913 — a  veritable  hoodoo 
year. 

His  article  presents  a  line  of  thought  worthy 
of  some  consideration  by  publishers.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
^er  departments  in  the  newspaper  field,  and 
the  day  of  the  honest  policy  is  much  closer 
than  many  realize. — Ed.] 

By  H.  R.  Dkuhmono. 

I  have  a  very  dear  friend  who  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  a  daily  paper.  He 
is  a  great  believer  in  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral.  in  newspaper  advertising  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  has  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  his  convictions  that  his  paper  is  the 
best  published.  He  is  a  good  talker,  a 
hustler  and  cannot  figure  out  how  any¬ 
one  can  take  any  but  his  view  of  the 
matter.  Let  us  designate  him  Mr. 
Black,  because  that  is  not  his  name. 

1  have  another  very  dear  friend  who 
is  advertising  manager  of  a  big  clothing 
manufacturer.  He  is  a  great  believer 
in  advertising  in  general,  in  magazine 
advertising  in  particular,  in  circular  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  limited  degree,  in  bill¬ 
board  advertising  in  small  doses,  and 
in  street  car  cards  occasionally — but 
never  in  an  agate  line  in  a  newspaper. 
Let  us  call  him  Mf.  White,  because  that 
is  not  his  name. 

Mr.  Black,  Mr.  White  and  myself  at¬ 
tended  a  dinner  and  smoker  one  evening 
and  drifted  into  talking  shop  over  our 
cigars  after  the  eats. 

SEEKING  THE  RIGHT  LIGHT. 

Finally  Black  said  to  White:  “I 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  getting 
you  to  see  this  matter  in  the  right  light. 

1  have  solicited  you  from  every  angle  I 
know.  I  have  tried  to  reason  with  you, 
tried  to  bluff  you,  tried  to  browbeat  you 
and  was  seriously  thinking  of  trying  to 
bribe  you  once — and  I  can’t  get  under 
jrour  hide.  I  am  done.  No  more  wast- 
mg  my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
You  are  beyond  hope.  But  I  know,  old 
man,  that  you  have  some  mighty  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  the  view  you 
take  of  our  proposition.” 

“Yes,”  replied  White,  “I  have.” 

“It’s  yours,  all  yours,”  retorted  Black, 
"and  I’ll  bet  you’d  blow  up  if  you  ever 
told  it.”  V 

“Why,  old  man,”  said  White,  “I  would 
just  as  leave  tell  you  if  you  want  to 
know.” 

“Want  to  know!  Who,  me?  Oh  no, 
I  don’t  want  to  know.  Nothing  like 
that  in  my  family;  positively  not.  1 
don’t  want  to  know,  not  a  bit  more  than 
I  want  to  retain  my  eyesight,  that’s  all.” 

And  as  the  cigars  were  gradually 
burned  away  White  gave  this  as  his 
reason  for  leaving  daily  papers  out 
of  it: 

APPLYING  THE  ACID  TEST. 
“Psychology,  as  applied  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  teaches  us  that  our  mission  in  life 
as  advertising  men  is,  first,  to  attract 
Mtention,  then  turn  that  attention  into 
interest,  then  turn  the  interest  into  de¬ 
sire  to  possess,  and  then,  finally,  turn 
that  desire  to  possess  into  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  buy. 

“An  old  saw  tells  us  that  a  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  That 
ume  rule  applies  to  advertising,  and  on 
it  hinges  much  of  the  psychological  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  advertisement.  The  reader 
of  advertising  is  reached  through  the 
media  that  reaches  him,  and  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  regard  for  the  medium. 

“Now,  my  dear  Black,  suppose  that  I 
use  space  in  your  paper  to  tell  your 
readers  about  the  goodness  of  my 
dothing.  I  tell  them  of  the  tailoring, 
of  the  styles,  of  the  fabrics,  and  that 
they  may  be  had  at  our  agencies,  and 
that  the  price  range  is  from  $25  to  $50. 


The  Third  of  the 

Ten  Business  Commandments 

representing  the  creed  of 

The  New  York  Globe 

“Tell  frankly  the  kind  of  people  who  buy  it — where 
they  live,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  do  so — how  much  they 
earn,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  estimate — and  how  mtmy 
there  are  of  them.** 

The  kind  of  people  who  read  THE  GLOBE  must  of 
necessity  be  a  very  good  sort,  because  the  kind  of 
paper  T  HE  GLOBE  makes  does  not  appeal  to  the 
thoughtless  or  careless.  Its  men  and  women  readers 
are  a  serious  people,  who  believe  in  living  right  and 
contributing  in  thought  and  action  as  much  as  they 
can  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  just  where  in  New 
York  people  live  who  read  THE  GLOBE  or  any 
other  paper.  It  is  sold  by  newsdealers  and  news¬ 
boys  in  all  sections — the  principal  distributing  points 
being  thoroughly  covered.  From  these  points  THE 
GLOBE  is  carried  to  homes. 

As  one  looks  at  the  people  who  buy  THE  GLOBE 
— if  he  be  a  student  of  human  nature — he  can  pretty 
accurately  judge  as  to  their  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter.  Readers  of  THE  GLOBE  measure  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  every  human  test. 

Their  manner  and  dress  indicate  their  earning 
power,  because  those  of  us  who  live  in  New  York 
know  what  it  costs  to  live  in  reasonable  comfort, 
therefore  we  know  what  one  must  earn  to  live  in 
reasonable  comfort. 

One  thing  is  very  noticeable  in  THE  GLOBE’S 
circulation.  The  paper  is  liked  and  read  by  Business 
Women.  They  are  a  big  factor  in  New  York’s  com¬ 
mercial  life.  The  School  Teachers,  for  instance,  are 
almost  a  unit  in  reading  THE  GLOBE,  and  there  are 
more  than  20,000  of  them. 

Judging  the  earning  power  of  THE  GLOBE’S 
readers  from  a  very  conservative  standpoint,  they 
probably  earn  annually  at  least  Three  Hundred  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollars. 

There  are  not  so  many  people  in  New  York  who 
earn  $2,000  or  over  a  year.  THE  GLOBE  probably 
reaches  at  least  1/6  of  them. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  THE  GLOBE 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1913,  was  141,054. 

THE  GLOBE  justifies  itself  as  an  advertising 
medium  for  the  kinds  of  business  that  have  char¬ 
acter.  It  won’t  try  to  justify  itself  as  an  advertising 
medium  for  crooked  business,  because  it  won’t  print 
crooked  advertising. 


moht 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


Brunswick  Building 
NEW  YORK 


Tribune  Building 
CHICAGO 


Let  us  suppose  that  your  readers  regard 
your  paper  very  highly — that  they  ue- 
lieve  in  it,  in  its  advertising.  vVhat 
show  do  I  stand?  I  offer  $25  worth  of 
clothes  for  $25.  I  offer  $50  worth  of 
clothes  for  $50. 

SOME  CURRENT  EXAMPLES. 

“Here  is  to-night’s  paper.  One  mer¬ 
chant  offers  $22.50  overcoats  for  $17.76. 
Another  one  offers  $25  suits  and  over¬ 
coats  for  $15.  Another  offers  $25  suits 
for  $8.  Here  are  $18  overcoats  for 
$9.85,  $16.95  suits  for  $11.88,  ^25  over¬ 
coats  for  $15,  $30  suits  and  overcoats 
for  $16.50,  $32.50  overcoats  for  $17.50, 
$22  overcoats  $14.50,  $24  suits  $16.50, 
$25  suits  $12.50,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
$60  suits  for  $10.  Your  readers  will 
believe  one  advertiser  as  readily  as  they 
will  another. 

“You  vouch  for  your  advertisers  or 
you  repudiate  them.  The  ads  are  all 
equally  truthful.  Can  you  tell  me,  old 
man,  where  I  would  get  off?  Who 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  pay  me  my 
regular  price  for  goods  when  he  could 
buy  from  these  ads?  Who  would  pay 
me  $35  for  a  $35  suit  when  he  could 
get  a  $60  suit  made  for  him  for  $10? 
Surely  no  one  with  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  understand  your  paper,  old 
lellow. 

“Psychologically,  I  would  be  the  one 
high-handed  robber  in  your  paper.  1 
would  be  the  one  advertiser  who  was 
trying  to  keep  up  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
HONEST  ADVERTISING  AT  BAY. 
ing.  Psychologically,  I  would  be  warn¬ 
ing  people  to  keep  away  from  my  goods. 

“On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose 
that  your  readers  are  men  with  suffi¬ 
ciently  near-human  intelligence  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  these  ads  are  all 
a  mess  of  lies.  1  am  sure  you  have 
some  readers  who  measure  up  to  this 
feat.  They  have  no  faith  in  any  of  the 
ads.  They  either  do  not  read  them  at 
all,  or  they  make  a  note  of  how  many 
there  are  and  how  badly  they  need  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Many  people  understand  that  when 
business  is  bad  the  advertising  howl  is 
increased,  and  figure  that  the  fellow  who 
is  not  represented  is  probably  deliver¬ 
ing  the  goods  so  regularly  that  his  stuff 
must  be  the  best,  and,  psychologically,  I 
get  the  business. 

“I  must  either  acknowledge  that  your 
columns  put  me  in  such  fast  company 
that  I  cannot  keep  up — or  they  put  me 
in  such  detestable  company  that  I  don’t 
want  to  keep  up — and  there  you  are.” 

Black  was  stumped.  What  would  you 
have  said? 

There  are  lots  of  national  advertisers 
who  are  looking  for  the  right  kind  of 
newspapers  tb  use.  One  of  these  days 
more  newspaper  publishers  will  realize 
that  they  are  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg  by  permitting  misguided 
merchants  to  exploit  their  goods  un¬ 
truthfully  through  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press,  thereby  forcing  honesty, 
cleanliness  and  decency  to  seek  other 
media. 

HOW  MARSHALL  FIELD  DOES  IT. 

Retailers  can  be  educated  away  from 
this  system  and  advertising  can  be 
cleaned  up  as  far  as  the  newspapers  are 
concerned — but  it  has  to  be  done  from 
the  inside,  not  the  outside. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Monday, 
Dec.  5,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  announced 
a  clearance  sale  of  women’s  coats  and 
wraps,  and  went  on  to  say  that  all  the 
garments  had  been  reduced  from  for¬ 
mer  prices  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION 
of  a  limited  number  of  special  purchases 
which  had  been  made  to  complete  the 
size  ranges.  They  also  had  the  good 
taste  to  refrain  from  mentioning  what 
the  former  prices  were. 

There  are  very  few  retail  merchants 
who  now  believe  in  being  as  honest  as 
this  in  their  advertising — and  there  are 
few  retail  merchants  who  get  as  much 
out  of  their  advertising  money  as  do 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


The  Logansport  (Mo.)  Journal-Trib¬ 
une  Co.  has  filed  notice  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  $4,000  of  its  capital  stock. 


The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  has- 
moved  into  its  new  home  at  Lady  and 
Sumter  streets. 
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ON  NEWSPAPER  UBEL. 

ImportAot  Facts  Tliat  All  Editors  and 

Publishers  Should  Know  as  to 
Their  Responsibility  and 
Justificatiaa. 

By  W.  J.  Stawton. 

For  the  pubtication  of  a  libel  in  any 
periodical,  five  different  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  may  be  liable,  in  the  absence  of 
express  statutory  enactment  changing 
the  rule,  namely,  the  author,  the  editor, 
the  printer,  the  proprietor  and  any  other 
person  who  engages  in  the  publication 
or  distribution  of  the  libelous  periodical 
with  knowledge  of  the  libel  therein  con¬ 
tained.  In  other  words,  all  who  know¬ 
ingly  participate  in  or  contribute  to  the 
libel  must  respond  in  damages  to  the 
subject  thereof,  if  he  is  injured  thereby. 

The  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  cannot  escape  liability  other¬ 
wise  than  by  proving  that  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  which,  notwithstanding  its  libelous 
character,  he  had  the  right  to  publish. 
In  vain  may  he  urge  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  intended  publication;  that 
he  was  absent  from  the  city  or  other 
place  where  the  paper  was  printed,  and 
had  left  it  in  charge  of  others,  who  in 
the  publication  of  the  libel  complained 
of  had  not  acted  in  pursuance  of  his 
instructions  to  them.  The  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper  is  responsible  for  whatever 
appears  in  its  columns. 

PaOPRIETORS’  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Whenever  the  proprietor  leaves  it  in 
charge  of  others  he  provides  them  with 
the  means  of  injuring  others  by  mali¬ 
cious  or  careless  assauhs  upon  their 
reputations.  If  he  reserves  no  super¬ 
vision  over  them,  he  practically  author¬ 
izes  them  to  write  and  publish  whatever 
they  think  proper.  They  stand  in  his 
pla^  and  represent  him ;  and  if  they 
publish  a  libel  he  is  as  responsible  as  if 
it  had  been  done  by  him  personally  or 
under  his  direct  supervision,  and 
whether  the  wrong  resulted  from  their 
negligence  or  from  a  wanton  and  reck¬ 
less  purpose  to  injure  the  object  of  it. 
In  such  a  case  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  not  present  and  did  not 
have  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
libelous  pubtication  does  not  constitute 
a  sufficient  defense,  even  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  him  for  Khel,  in  the 
absence  of  any  statute  modifying  the 
rule  of  the  common  law. 

Even  if  those  placed  in  charge  of  a 
jwriodical  by  the  proprietor  publish  a 
libel  in  defiance  to  his  express  orders, 
he  remains  answerable  therefor  in  a 
civil  action;  but  at  the  present  time  the 
fact  that  the  libel  was  published  con¬ 
trary  to  his  orders  would  probably,  in 
the  absence  of  any  negligence  of  care¬ 
lessness  on  his  part,  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  conviction  if  prosecuted. 

AS  TO  AUTHORS  LIBEL. 

The  author  of  a  libel  which  has  l>een 
published  in  a  newspaper,  while  gen¬ 
erally  liable  therefor  with  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  is  not  liable  merely  because  he  is 
its  author.  In  truth,  it  is  only  those 
who  either  aid  in  or  assent  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  libel  who  are  answerable 
therefor.  However  much  one  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  libel  in  other  respects,  he 
is  not  answerable  therefor  if  he  can 
show  his  innocence  of  its  publication. 
One  who  composes  a  libel  does  not 
thereby  commit  any  actionable  wrong. 
It  is  only  when  his  act.  assent,  or  per¬ 
haps  his  carelessness,  causes  its  pub¬ 
lication  that  he  commits  an  actionable 
wrong  and  becomes  responsible  for  its 
consequences. 

It  need  not  be  shown  that  the -author 
of  a  libel  procured  its  publication,  if  it 
appears  that  he  did  that  from  which 
his  desire  . for  or  his  assent  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  presumed.  One  may  b«- 
regarded  as  the  author  of  a  libel,  and 
answerable  for  its  publication,  although 
he  does  not  himself  commit  it  to  writ¬ 
ing,  as  when,  being  present  at  a  public 
meeting  where  libelous  charges  are 
made,  he  calls  attention  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  there  present, 
and  states  that  the  case  is  a  very  scan- 
dalous^  one.  of  which  he  hopes  they  will 
take  notice,  and  that  they  will  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  matter. 


In  Illinois,  at  the  trial  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  libel,  it  appeared  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  made  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  alleged  libel  to  a  re¬ 
porter  of  a  newspaper,  who,  after  writ¬ 
ing  part  of  an  article  embodying  tiiese 
facts,  communicated  them  to  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  who  wrote  and  published 
the  article,  which  was  claimed  to  be 
libelous. 

When  the  article  was  set  up  in  type, 
it  was  read  by  the  defendant  from 
proof  sheets,  who  said  it  was  a  little 
rough,  but  it  was  true,  and  let  it  go. 
Having  been  convicted,  the  defendant 
insisted  that  these  facts  did  not  justify 
the  finding  that  he  published  the  article, 
and  therefore  he  was  wrongfully  con¬ 
victed;  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  conviction  said: 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

“It  is  a  familiar  maxim  that  what  a 
person  does  by  another  he  does  by  him¬ 
self.  And  we  think  it  applies  in  its  full 
force  in  this  case.  He  voluntarily  gives 
the  main  statements  in  the  article  to 
one  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  paper,  who,  after 
writing  part  of  an  article  embodying  the 
facts  thus  given  him,  communicated 
them  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  who 
thereupon  wrote  and  published  the 
article  read  in  evidence.  .After  it  was 
in  type,  the  article  was  read  to  plaintiff 
in  error  from  the  proof  sheets.  He 
must  have  known  thal  it  was  read  to 
him  to  get  his  endorsement  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  it  contained.  He  took 
tm  active  part  in  its  production  and  pub¬ 
lication,  and  is  essentially  one  ot  its 
authors  and  publishers,  and  as  such 
must  be  responsible  for  the  injury  he 
has  indicted  on  society  by  his  reckless, 
if  not  wanton  and  malicious,  conduct  in 
the  matter.” 

THE  QUESTION  OT  MALICE. 

To  entitle  one  of  whom  a  libel  has 
been  published  in  a  periodical  to  recover 
his  actual  damages  suffered  therefrom, 
he  need  not  offer  any  evidence  to  show 
whether  or  not  its  author  or  publisher 
was  actuated  by  malicious  motives.  If 
the  matter  published  is  both  malicious 
and  untrue,  malice  on  the  part  of  its 
publisher  is  presumed.  In  its  ordinary 
signification  malice  means  actual  ill- 
will;  a  desire  to  injure  the  object  of  it, 
or  at  least  a  reckless  disregard  of  con¬ 
sequences,  and  indifference  whether  in¬ 
jury  is  inflicted  or  not. 

\\'hether  malice  in  this  sense  existed 
or  not  often  becomes  a  material  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry  in  actions  and  prosecu¬ 
tions  ■  for  libel,  because  its  existence 
may  justify  the  imposition  of  exemplary- 
damages,  or  render  the  defendant  liable 
for  publications  which  are  privileged 
when  made  upon  proper  occasions  and 
from  justifiable  motives.  But  the  .pres¬ 
ence  of  malice  in  this  sense  is  never  es¬ 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  action 
for  libel  where  the  publication  is  not 
privileged.  In  a  legal  sense,  malice,  as 
an  ingredient  of  actions  for  slander  and 
libel,  signifies  nothing  more  than  a 
wrongful  act  done  intentionally  without 
just  cause  of  excuse. 

RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS. 

In  an  action  of  libel  against  the  owner 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer,  both  papers  owned  by  the 
same  person,  the  Appelate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  holds 
that  where  separate  actions  are  brought 
for  the  publication  of  the  same  libel  in 
the  two  newspapers  the  issues  involved 
in  each  action  are  the  same  and  the 
judgment  in  one  case  is  a  bar  to  action 
in  the  other  case. 

In  an  action  of  libel  against  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  the  alleged  libel  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  artidtf  quoting  from  and  com¬ 
menting  on  an  official  report  in  which 
the  members  of  <ln  official  commission 
were  charged  with  official  misconduct  in 
the  use  of  public  funds,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  says: 

“Newspapers,  in  giving  publicity  to 
matters  found  in  official  reports  and  in 
taking  notice  of  official  misconduct,  per¬ 
form  a  valuable  service  to  the  public. 
•And  although  the  acts  of  public  serv¬ 
ants  are  thus  quite  often  subject  to  un¬ 
just  criticism,  this  is  a  burden  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  public  office, 
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which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  must 
be  borne  in  silence.  .All  persons  hold¬ 
ing  public  positions  are  subjects  for 
public  discussion;  and  when  a  citizen, 
whether  a  newspaper  editor  or  not,  pub¬ 
lishes  an  article  of  public  interest  fair 
and  temperate  in  tone,  he  may  express 
his  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  such  offi¬ 
cers,  and  will  not  be  subject  to  an  action 
for  libel.” 

CRITICISM  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT. 

The  court  held  that  the  article  was 
not  a  true  resume  or  a  fair  criticism  of 
official  conduct  based  thereon.  In  hold¬ 
ing  the  defendant  liable  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  the  court  said :  “The  limitation 
upon  the  right  to  publish  resumes  of 
official  reports  and  comments  upon  offi¬ 
cial  conduct  based  on  such  reports  is 
that  the  resume  must  not  be  distorted 
and  the  comment  must  be  fair,  honestly 
made,  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  thereof, 
and  upon  reasonable  grounds  for  such 
belief.” 

In  an  action  against  the  Albany  Jour¬ 
nal  the  -Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York  decides  that 
where  a  newspaper  is  designated  as  a 
State  paper  for  the  publication  of  laws 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  248, 
Laws  of  1893,  and  also  for  a  county- 
paper  for  the  publication  of  the  same 
laws  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
1)86.  Laws  of  1892,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
compensation  under  both  laws  for  one 
publication  of  the  statutes. 

Courier-Journal’*  New  Farm  Monthly. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal,  which,  during  the  nearly  fifty 
years  of  its  existence,  has  achieved  a 
circulation  of  175,000  copies,  will  be 
merged  with  a  monthly  paper,  to  be 
known  as  the  Farm  and  Family,  Dec. 
31.  The  new  publication  will  be  edited 
by  James  Speed  and  will  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  farm,  the  home, 
good  roads,  education,  agriculture  and 
related  subjects.  The  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  was  established  in  1868,  the  year 
which  saw  the  merger  of  the  Louisville 
Daily  Journal,  the  Daily  Democrat  and 
the  Morning  Courier  into  the  Courier- 
Journal  It  has  been  issued  continu¬ 
ously  since  that  date. 

New  York  Tribune-Farmer  Sold. 

With  the  issue  of  Dec.  25  of  the 
Tribune-Farmer,  the  weekly,  published 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  Association, 
closed  its  career  as  a  distinct  publica¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  purchased  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
who  will  merge  it  with  that  paper.  The 
Tribune-Farmer,  originally  the  Weekly 
Tribune,  was  the  medium  through  which 
Horace  Greeley  most  clearly  stamped  his  ■ 
individuality  and  character  upon  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  country  peo¬ 
ple.  M.  C.  Burritt,  editor  of  the 
Tribune-Farmer,  has  resigned  to  become 
Director  of  Farm  Bureau  Work  in 
New  York  State. 

Have  Yon  Seen  the  Proofs? 

Newspaper  Feature  Service  announced  more 
than  a  month  ago  that  it  had  organized 
THE  STRONGEST  GROUP  OF 
NEWSPAPER  FEATURES  UNDER 
THE  CONTROL  OF  A  .SELLING 
SYNDICATE.  Sample  proofs  are  now 
ready  to  substantiate  this  announce¬ 
ment  If  you  have  not  seen  these 
proofs;  and  if  you  really  want  the 
stronKst  circulation-making  asset  avail¬ 
able  ftir  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers, 
communicate  with 
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Myen  of  Pittabiirkh,  Admit*  That 

Tbora  Hove  Bom  Grout  PnbUei- 
toer*  but  WouM  HOOO  U* 

Take  Look  at  Ye  Editor. 

That  it  is  the  editor  who  deserves  the 
title  of  “Greatest  Publicity  Man”  was 
the  bontention  made  by  Joseph  S.  My¬ 
ers,  editor  of  thb  Pittsburgh  Post  ahd 
Sun,  at  a  luncheon  givtn  ^  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Publicity  Association  rettntly. 

Mr.  Myers,  scheduled  to  speak  on  “The 
Greatest  Publicity  Man,”  said  in  part; 

■■Tracing  the  Word  publicity  to  its 
origin,  we  find  the  Latin  Word  populus, 
and  from  that  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  the 
publicity  men  are  the  people.  But  did 
you  ever  think  of  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  pub¬ 
licity  tliat  keeps  this  old  world  moving, 
that  progress  is  Synonymous  with  pub¬ 
licity.''  And  that  when  it’s  not  plain 
and  respectable  publicity,  it’s  notoriety? 

“Publicity  liad  its  beginning  in  the 
Garden  of  Lden  when  Adam  and  Eve 
began  to  see  things.  King  Solomon  ad¬ 
vertised  so  well  that  the  ^ueen  of  Sheba 
came  miles  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

Homer  went  singing  and  reciting  over 
liis  little  world  to  such  good  purpose 
that  we  are  talking  about  and  quoting 
him  to  this  day.  llieii  there  was  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  his  own  press  agent  to 
the  extent  of  writing  commentaries  on 
his  wars,  to  make  sure  that  the  careless 
historian  should  not  slight  him.  Didn't 
Nero  fiddle  himself  into  the  limelight? 

Didn’t  William  the  Conqueror  throw 
things  wide  open  in  England?  Wasn’t 
Uueen  Elizabeth  the  most  exploited  per¬ 
son  of  her  century?  Look  what  Oliver 
t.  romwefl  did  to  open  wide  the  books  of 
history  and  add  more  pages.  Consider 
Napoleon’s  career  and  realize  that  Eu¬ 
rope  never  received  such  a  dose  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

AD  NOT  A  FAVOR  TO  I'APEK. 

“Now,  1  certainly  do  believe  in  the 
value  of  advertising,  and  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  its  medium,  but  1  never  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  attitude  of  some  advertis¬ 
ers  who  act  as  though  they  were  doing 
the  newspaper  a  favor  to  give  it  a  paid 
advertisement.  They  profess  not  to  look  lecture  on  reporting.  He  told  him  to 
for  returns,  but  say  it’.<j  merely  a  neces-  put  in  the  item  the  fact  that  Yoakum 
sary  expense,  like  taxes  and  insurance,  was  a  selectman,  because  an  officeholder 
When  business  is  dull,  they  think  they  wants  his  honors  known.  He  told  him 
can  take  their  advertisements  out  and  to  add  a  few  pleasant  adjectives  about 
save  money.  That  is  as  wrong  in  prin-  the  garden  and  to  speak  of  Yoakum’s 
ciple  as  the  old  nigger’s  declaration  that  skill  in  gardening,  Init  to  leave  out  the 
the  sun  do  move.  word  Southern,  for  all  Southern  corn 

“Granted  that  the  medium  is  carefully  should  be  thirteen  feet  high, 
selected,  and  the  advertisements  are  “.After  writing  this  paper  and  reading 
properly  written,  you  men  get  results  as  it  over,  I  discovered  1  had  said  nothing 
surely  as  the  iv  ’'cr  comes  from  the  about  the  title,  hut  I  have  no  apology 
press,  and  you  are  not  doing  the  news-  to  make  for  the  omission.  Your  secre- 
paper  a  favor.  1  never  heard  our  ad-  tary  insisted  on  having  a  subject  to  an- 
vertising  manager,  Trower,  say  this,  noiince,  and  I  handed  this  one  out  with 
either,  although  1  have  heard  him  say  the  same  easy  grace  of  Bill  Scott  pass- 
about  everything  else  he  knows,  and  ing  the  time  of  day.  . 

that  is  a  lot.  “Well,  who  is  the  greatest  publicity 

“Then  he  goes  to  the  circulation  de-  man?  It  ought  not  he  necessary  to  tell 
partment  and  bawls  it  out.  ‘How  in  the  a  body  of  intelligent  men  like  this  after 
Sam  Hill  am  I  going  to  get  advertising  having  described  him  so  photographi- 
if  you  don’t  produce  the  circulation?’  cally. 

.After  that  the  circulation  manager  leans  “W’ho  is  it  that  gives  the  helpful,  con- 
heavily  against  the  editor  with  the  re-  structive  publicity? 

mark:  ‘If  you  don’t  get  out  a  better  “Who  is  it  that  is  building  up? 

newspaper,  nobody  will  buy  it.’  And  to  “Who  is  it  that  is  boosting  Pitts- 

make  it  better,  Trower  turns  in  a  few  burgh? 

more  press  notices.  “Who  is  it  that  is  promoting  pro- 

“Contidentially,  let  me  tell  you  that  gress? 
this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  “Who  is  it  that  is  building  on  a  foun- 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  between  dation  of  character? 
departments.  It’s  a  case  of  slip  one  “Who  is  it  that  is  delivering  honest 


In  high-class  growing  town; 
good  equipment,  including  type¬ 
setting  machine.  $6,000.00  cash 
reijuired,  balance  deferred  on 
favorable  terms. 

HARWELL,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

Broker*  in  Newspaper  and 
Magazine  Properties 

PksM  447S  GraBiercr-2N  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  TORE 


For  twenty-five  years  new  ideas  and  improvements 
have  been  added  to  the  Linotype.  This  process  of 
evolution  has  culminated  in 


Quick  Chanse  Model  9 


Quick  ChanBe  Model  8 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  th« 

Electric-Welded  Silver-Gloss 
Steel  Chases 

OVER  EIGHTY-FOUR  THOUSAND 
Made  and  Sold  by  Us  and  Every  One 
Satisfactory 

All  Other  Chases  Inferior  to  this  Well 
Known  Make 


Four  Magazine  Linotype 


Three  Magazine  Linotype 


From  a  keyboard  of  only  90  keys  operators  can  set  from  six  to 
eight  different  faces,  in  four  bodies  and  measures, 
without  leaving  their  seats. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS 

CbicaEo  New  York  WashinEton  St.  Louis 
Dallas  Kansas  City  Omaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 


The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  ^  Modem  Way 


We  can  increase  your  business — if 
you  want  it  increased. 


All  Iwo-lelter  Linotypes  are  covered  by  patents  having  a  number  of  yeara  to  run. 
No  Linotype  having  tworletter  matrices,  multiple  magazines,  or  the  other  improvements 
which  place  the  present  machine  far  ahead  of  the  earlier  models  can  be  used  without 
the  consent  of  this  Gtmpany.  An}/  person  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating  oar 
machinery/,  or  using  such  goods,  vill  be  held  strictly  accountable  in  the  courts. 


You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clippings  can  be  made  a  busi¬ 
ness-builder  for  you. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  SAN  FRANCISCO:  NEW  ORLEANS: 

1100  S.  Wabawh  Av*.  638-646  Sacramento  St.  S49  Baronno  St. 

TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LTD.,  35  Lombard  St. 


BURRELLE 


60  and  62  Warrea  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 

AND 

BENJAMIN  WOOD 

INC. 

Newspaper  Engineers 

SPECIAUSTS  IN  THE  DESIGN,  CONSTBUCTION 
AND  OBGANIZATION  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLANTS 

Professional  services  of  the  highest  order 
rendered  in  the  following  matters:  Con¬ 
struction  or  Reconstruction  of  Plants;  Im¬ 
provement  of  Departmental  Efficiency;  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Mateiials ;  Ascertainment  ot 
Btanufacturing  Costs;  Betterment  of  Print¬ 
ed  I'loduct;  Appraisal  of  Plants;  Stdution  of 
Particular  Problems.  BTotkuvMntomra^uMt, 

1  Madison  Avenne,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  for  oampleo  of  Half¬ 
tone  Diamond  Black.  This 
Ink  will  print  Jet  Black  on 
the  most  difficult  paper. 
40c.  net. 

Every  pound  guaranteed. 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  PA 


FARM  JOURNAL 
WANTED 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Cai  adtan 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of  CAN¬ 
ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Caiuda  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  office. 

74-78  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clippiag 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


By  party  with  $50,000  or  more 
for  investment.  Location  not 
important  if  proposition  is  a 
good  one. 

American  Newspaper 
Exchange 

Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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THE  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 

AND  JOURNALIST 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKERS.  ADVERTISERS 
AND  ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

Ealwcd  M  Mcond  cUm  Bail  matter  ia  the 
I  New  York  Poet  Ofice 

Bt  Tbb  Emtob  and  PuButHBi  Ca,  World  Building,  New 
York  Ctt]r.  Tclepkone,  4U0  Beckman.  luucd  ercrj  Saturday. 
SekacriaMa,  $t.M  per  year;  Canadian,  |>.60:  Foreign,  $3.00. 


Thb  Joubbaust.  Established  1884;  The  Editob  and  Pub- 
UBHBB,  1001.  Jambb  WaiOKT  Bbowm,  Publiaker;  Fbamk  LbRot 
bLAMCBABO,  Editor;  Gbobcb  P.  Lcffleb.  Business  Manager. 

Now  York,  Saturday,  December  27,  1913 


The  economic  future  of  America  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  newspapers.  Only  through  their  advo¬ 
cacy  of  siane  treatment  of  economic  subjects  can  t'.e 
American  public  be  educated  up  to  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  labor  and 
capital.  H'e  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s 
history  a  hundred  million  people  speaking  a  common 
language,  nearly  all  of  whom  can  read  and  write. 
They  depend  upon  the  newspapers  for  their  economic 
education,  and  if  facts  are  not  presented  in  their  true 
relations  and  relative  proportions  public  misconcep¬ 
tion  and  injustice  will  result.  The  editors  of 
America  should  never  forget  that  “words  are  things 
and  drops  of  ink  falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought  may 
produce  that  which  will  make  thousands  and  perhaps 
millions  think.” — Theodore  Price. 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 

Here  we  are  once  more  facing  New  Year’s  day 
and  wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  We  know  what  is  behind  us, 
but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  lift  the  veil  and  let 
us  look  upon  the  things  that  lie  beyond  the  present 

And,  perhaps,  after  all,  it’s  a  good  thing  we  can¬ 
not,  for  otherwise  what  a  miserable  lot  of  people 
there  would  be  in  the  world!  Would  it  please  you 
very  much  to  know  that  during  1914  you  will  be 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident?  Would  there  be 
much  joy  in  your  heart  during  the  next  six  months 
if  you  were  dead  certain  that  the  person  you  love 
best  of  all  others  was  to  be  taken  from  you  by 
disease  ?  Not  much ! 

It  is  a  benevolent  and  all-wise  Creator  that  merci¬ 
fully  hides  from  our  vision  the  experiences  that  are 
t9  come  to  us  on  the  morrow.  The  New  Year  is 
te  us,  therefore,  a  sealed  book.  It  may  bring  to 
us  poverty  or  riches,  joy  or  sorrow,  failure  or  suc¬ 
cess,  but  whatever  comes  we  can  meet  it  with  stout 
hearts  and  unflinching  courage. 

The  outlook  of  the  New  Year  from  a  publisher’s 
viewpoint  is  encouraging,  if  not  optimistic.  During 
tbe  last  month  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in 
tke  volume  of  advertising  carried  as  compared  with 
tbe  same  period  of  last  year.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  pretty  accurate  barometer  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  busmess  throughout  the  country.  Reports 
f$om  industrial  centers  indicate  a  slowing  down  of 
speed  and  a  tendency  to  curtail  production. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  these  things 
presage  a  panic  or  hard  times.  We  are  now  passing 
through  a  period  of  readjustment  following  the 
enactment  of  the  new  tariff  schedule.  Business  is 
adjusting  itself  to  the  new  rates,  and  this  takes 
time.  Until  it  is  fully  accomplished  we  cannot 
expect  any  great  prosperity. 

Moreover  the  banks  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  would 
do  with  the  Currency  bill,  which,  we  are  glad  to 
note,  was  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the  President 
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on  Tuesday.  Capital  is  always  timid  at  the  slightest 
disturbance  in  the  commercial  world.  During  the 
las  year  or  two  money  has  been  hard  to  get  for 
new  enterprises  or  for  the  extension  of  concerns 
already  established.  Banks  have,  hesitated  to  make 
loans  even  on  gilt  edged  securities. 

Now  that  Congress  has  enacted  a  comprehensive 
and  equitable  currency  law,-  whatever  finaricial 
stringency  may  have  existed,  ‘  due  to  inadequate 
banking  and  currency  regulations,  will  soon  pass 
away.  Of  course  the  change  will  not- come  in  one 
month  or  two  because  it  is  going  to  take  time 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  but 
when  finally  the  banking  machinery  is  duly  adjusted 
and  oiled  up  for  service  the  nation  is  bound  to 
enter  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

All  the  newspaper  publishers  have  got  to  do  is 
to  sit  tight  and  hold  on.  Unless  shrewd  observers 
are  all  wrong  February,  or  March,  at  the  latest,  will 
see  a  brightening  up  of  the  business  horizon.  The 
agricultural  and  live  stock  production  for  1913 
amounts  to  nine  billion  dollars.  The  manufacturers 
in  almost  every  line  haw  had  a  prosperous 
twelve  months.  Business  throughout  the  whole 
country  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Why,  then,  should 
we  expect  a  panic  in  1914  ?| 

Undoubtedly  during  the  new  year  we  shall  see  a 
large  number  of  consolidations  effected.  There  is 
a  distinct  movement  in  many  towns  and  cities  for 
a  reduction,  instead  of  an  expansion,  in  the  number 
of  newspapers  printed.  Too  many  newspapers  are 
as  bad  for  a  town  as  too  many  stores  or  too  many 
doctors.  If  the  place  is  only  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  two  papers  decently  and  there  happens  to  be 
four,  there  are  just  two  too  many,  and  the  sooner 
the  superfluous  ones  are  killed  off  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  others  and  for  the  entire  business  com¬ 
munity.  ' 

In  some  cities  the  local  merchants  are  ridden  to 
death  by  advertising  solicitors.  They  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  must  advertise  in  all  the  papers  or 
incur  the  active  hostility  of  those  they  do  not  pat¬ 
ronize.  If  the  number  of  daily  papers  could  be 
reduced  to  two  or  three  they  would  be  better  off, 
and  the  surviving  newspapers  would  make  more 
money. 

.Another  thing  we  may  expect  in  the  new  year 
is  the  adoption  of  a  more  equitable  and  uniform 
schedule  of  rates  for  advertising  than  now  exists. 
The  special  representatives  and  the  advertising 
agents  are  getting  closer  together  on  the  subject 
than  ever  before,  and  eventually  will  agree  upon 
a  schedule  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  publisher  and 
space  buyer  alike. 

.Altogether,  the  outlook  for  1914  is  decidedly 
cheerful  for  everybody. 


THE  OLDEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

The  New  York  Globe,  in  an  editorial  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  last  week  it  entered  upon 
the  121st  year  of  its  career,  states  that  it  is  the 
oldest  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  error,  as  that  honor  belongs 
to  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  which,  al¬ 
though  itself  founded  only  as  far  back  as  1839, 
purchased  that  same  year  the  Daily  American,  the 
first  daily  newspaper  published  in  this  country, 
which  was  launched  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache 
in  1784,  and  consolidated  that  paper  with  the 
North  American. 

The  Globe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  started  as  the 
Minerva  by  Noah  Webster  in  1793,  or  nine  years 
after  the  .American  Daily  Advertiser  first  saw 
the  light.  _ 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Hartford  Courant,  which  was  launched  as  the 
Connecticut  Courant  ‘‘at  the  Heart  and  Crown  near 
the  Old  North  meeting  house”  in  Hartford  Nov. 
19,1764. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  established  in  New 
York  city  was  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser, 
which  was  established  by  Francis  Childs  &  Co.  in 
March,  1785.  ,  ' ■ 
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December  27,  1913. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

It’s  a  good  time  now  to  clean  up  the  odds  and 
ends  in  the  office.  After  the  holidays,  advertising 
will  be  slack  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  period 
you  will  have  time  to  dispose  of  things  that  have 
been  hanging  fire,  for  some  time.  What  new  plans 
have  you  prepared  for  the  coming  year?  Are  you 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going  in 
the  business  and  editorial  departments?  Have  you 
analyzed  your  cost  sheets  lately  with  an  idea  of 
seeing  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  expenses  or  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  plant?  Why  not  get  busy 
now  so  that  when  the  New  Year  comes  in  you  will 
know  just  where  you  are  at. 


It  is,  we  believe,  unprecedented  for  a  railroad  to 
officially  extend  Christmas  greetings  to  its  patrons. 
The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Southern  and  Western  Pacific  railroads,  therefore, 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  direction,  for  on  Dec.  20  a  banner  decorated 
with  designs  of  holly  and  poinsetta  in  natural  colors 
was  displayed  in  all  ticket  offices,  waiting-rooms, 
dining-cars,  parlor  observation  cars  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  places,  bearing  this  inscription : 

“To  Our  Patrons: — We  extend  a  Hearty  Christ¬ 
mas  Greeting  and  Every  Good  Wish  for  your  Hap¬ 
piness  and  Prosperity  throughout  the  entire  New 
Year,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  Western  Pacific.” 

And  yet,  heretofore,  we  have  been  told  repeatedly 
that  corporations  are  soulless ! 

The  movement  to  establish  a  Press  Qub  in  De¬ 
troit  has  died  aborning,  much  to  the  disgust  of  .A1 
Bloom  or  Blum,  who  expected  to  make  enough 
money  out  of  financing  the  club  to  buy  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  take  a  trip  around  the  world.  R.  Mar¬ 
shall,  business  manager  of  the  Concrete  Age,  writes 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  that  the  article  printed 
in  our  issue  of  December  6,  in  which  a  few  things 
were  said  about  Bloom’s  career,  helped  to  prevent 
the  club  from  committing  its  interests  to  this  agile 
and  persuasive  promoter. 

Manuacripta  in  Parcel  Poat. 

I'he  Editor, 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Dec.  19,  1913. 
Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  notice  in  the  number  for  Dec.  13  you  credit 
the  Boston  American  with  suggesting  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  allow  manuscripts  to  go  in  the  parcel 
post.  The  Editor  has  had  this  matter  up  with 
postoffice  officials  for  nearly  a  year,  and  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane’s  original  editorial  in  the  New  York  American, 
which  was  afterward  reprinted  in  the  other  Hearst 
papers,  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  a  reader 
of  The  Editor.  We  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
the  real  history  of  the  effort  to  get  manuscripts 
admitted  to  the  parcel  post. 

We  understand  from  an  employe  in  the  Postoffice 
Department  in  Washington  that  the  postcard  cam¬ 
paign  which  we  started  has  brought  the  government 
a  great  number  of  appeals  for  the  inclusion  of  man¬ 
uscripts  in  the  parcel  post.  Wm.  R.  Kane,  Editor. 


“Under  present  conditions  a  newspaper  to 
make  the  normal  profits  upon  a  normal  invest¬ 
ment  should  receive  for  its  advertising  space 
not  less  than  l%c.  per  inch  per  thousand  of 
circulation  and  sell  fifty  per  cent,  of  this  total 
space  at  that  figure.  That  is  predicated  to,  of 
course,  on  a  fully  developed  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  This  formula  gives  a  rate  for  a  paper 
0/  fifly  thousand  circulation  of  87%c.  per  inch. 
If  it  does  not  sell  one-half  of  its  total  space 
at  this  rate  it  is  unlikely  to  make  money.  The 
average  rate  for  newspaper  advertising  space 
for  the  country  newspaper,  recently  ascertained 
is  2.1c.  per  inch  per  thousand  of  circulation. 
Small  papers  receive  Sc.  and  4c.  an  inch. 
Metropolitan  papers  of  very  large  circulation 
receive  l%c.  or  even  less,  but  only  about  one 
in  five  makes  money.” — W.  L.  Halstead. 


December  27,  1913. 
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PERSONALS. 

'  % 

H.  H.  Kinney,  proprietor  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  (Cal.)  Times  and  leader  among  ; 
the  progressive  newspaper  men  of  the 
Southland,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  ' 
Johnson  secretary  of  the  State  Indus¬ 
trial  Accident  Board  for  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

John  M.  Francis,  editor  of  the  Troy  ^ 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  was  operated  upon  for 
appendicitis  recently  at  the  Samaritan 
Hospital  of  that  city,  and  is  reported  to  \ 
be  convalescing  rapidly,  ' 

John  Temple  Graves,  editor  of  the 
New  York  American,  it  is  reported,  will 
become  editor-in-chief  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  < 
Atlanta  Georgian  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Henry  Rising,  editor  of  the  Spokane  ' 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  is  receiving 
congratulations  on-  the  arrival  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  eight-pound  son  on  Dec.  14.  The  ' 
young  editor  has  been  named  Henry  ' 
Tilsley  Rising.  A  handsome  silver  lov-  ; 
ing  cup,  engraved  with  all  of  his  name, 
was  promptly  presented  to  the  new  boss 
of  the  Chronicle’s  editorial  division  by 
the  staff  of  that  paper.  ' 

I'oster  Coates,  who  has  been  publisher 
of  the  .Atlanta  Georgian  for  the  past 
year,  has  returned  to  his  original  post 
as  publisher  of  the  Boston  .American. 

K.  A.  H.  Stevenson,  a  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaper  man,  has  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  The  Prosperity  of  an 
Empire. 

W.  G.  Naylor,  the  circulation  spe¬ 
cialist,  is  spending  the  holidays  with  his 
family  at  Short  Beach,  Conn.,  where  the 
members  of  the  latter  are  located  for 
the  winter.  Short  Beach  is  quite  long 
this  season  owing  to  the  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  families  that  are  to  remain 
through  the  cold  months.  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  has  resided  there  the  year  round 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

W.  E.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Dodge  City 
(Kan.)  Globe  and  .\uditor  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  was  indorsed  last  week  by 
the  Southeastern  Kansas  Editorial  .\sso- 
ciation  as  Republican  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress. 

William  W.  Carter,  city  editor  of  the 
Mansfield  (  J.)  Daily  News  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  a  political  writer  of 
exceptional  ability,  entered  upon  his  du¬ 
ties  last  week  as  editor  of  the  Mansfield 
Daily  Shield  and  Banner,  the  paper  on 
which  he  wrote  his  first  news  item  as 
a  cub  reporter  some  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Philip  H.  Herget  has  become  business 
manager  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  succeeding  L.  A.  Eilerson, 
who  resigned  after  holding  the  position 
for  several  years. 

George  B.  Craven,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Halifax  (Va.)  Gazette,  is 
the  new  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Chase  City  (Va.)  Progress,  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  P.  Beazley,  who  will  devote  his 
time  to  the  job  printing  office  of  the 
Progress. 

Rev.  J.  Edgar  Wilson  was  elected  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Florida  Christian  Advocate 
at  the  Methodist  conference  in  Talla¬ 
hassee  last  week. 

H.  V.  Bomar,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  leaves  that  paper  Jan.  1  to 
become  manager  of  the  Bomar-Sum- 
mers  Hardware  Co.,  a  retail  concern. 

After  shining  for  two  weeks,  the 
Lorgnette,  a  twice-a-week  newspaper 
published  by  the  class  in  journalism  at 
the  Lewis  and  Qark  High  School,  Spo¬ 
kane,  died  a  sudden  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  faculty  because  the  editors  took 
so  much  interest  in  the  newspaper  work 
that  they  registered  “flunks”  in  their 
classes. 


GENERAL  STAFF  PERSONALS.  GILULAN  CHEWED  UP  CHECK. 

Bruce  W.  Ulsh,  who  resigned  as  man-  Amuiing  Experience  of  the  Humorist 
aging  editor  of  the  Zanesville  (O.)  Lecturer  et  Dover.  N.  J. 

Times-Recorder  Nov.  1,  has  started  a  ;vhen  Strickland  Gillilan,  the  humor- 


buys  a  daily  newspaper  property  which 


news  syndicate  business  at  Wabash,  Ind.  town  recently,"  he  told  an  good  for  annual  dividends  of  $35,000. 


Jersey*’editor^’of^th™  P’hilade^hi^^  North  a"lmure’  ^  deliver  represented  by  bonds.  Property  is  the 


amusing  story  of  what  happened  to  him  $100,000  cash  necessary ;  balance  can  be 


American,  has  become  city  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

Paul  Cook,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 


Birmingham.  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  is  rap-  TeU  on  he^ictire  ^fa  ma^  with  Hor- 

inlv  rAr»rk\7<»ritinr  fr/%m  irttn  ■f/it*  _  .  .  .  .  .  \ 


“The  first  time  I  spoke  in  that  town,”  dominant  newspaper  of  a  population  of 
said  Mr.  Gillilan,  “was  several  years  135,000.  Proposition  1.  L. 
ago.  I  stopped  at  the  leading  hotel  and 

was  sitting  in  my  room  when  my  eyes  frb  [yi  fBlMOlMlEfP) 


idly  recovering  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 


ace  Greeley  whiskers,  hanging  on  the  Newspapi 

opposite  wall.  As  I  gazed  on  the  hir¬ 
sute  ornamentation  1  could  not  resist  225  Fifth  Ave. 


T  \\r  l-  l.  ’i.  J  SUIC  uriiciiiiciiLdbiuii  1  cuuiu  iiui  icaiM. 


Newspaper  Properties 

fth  Ave.  New  York 


(N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald.  aifaHa.‘'"MeScMi;  T  pick"ed“up  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Stanley  Cryor  has  resigned  as  city  ?  P*cce  of  paper  from  the  table,  chewed  ^avertisements  under  this  classtfication  will  cesi 
editor  of  tt  Dixon  flin^S^  ‘t  ^  ^d  then  snapping,  it  with  my  ic.  ly.rd;  Display.  iSc. 

___L_  usual  and  unerring  aim,  I  hit  the  por-  - rAPTnnvTgx - 

Robert  M.  Collins,  chief  of  the  Lon-  trait  between  the  eyes.  Whereupon  I  l 

don  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  with  ghouhsh  glee.  Publishers  looking  for  one  of  the  country’s 

one  of  the  best  known  correspondents  .  ^t  chanced  that  1  had  received  a  lot  leading  cartoonists  can  get  in  touch  by  address 

on  the  Continent,  has  arrived  in  New  of  t^iat  day,  and  the  opened  ktters  care  The  Editor  and 

York  for  a  month’s  stay.  were  laying  about  the  table  at  which  I  i_vblisher. - - - 

-  was  sitting’.  In  one  of  the  envelopes  1  No.  9  LINOTYPE,  splendid  condition  with 

George  J.  Kochenderfer  has  been  pro-  ^ad  found  a  check  from  Leslie’s  for  a  motor  at  special  prme  for  quick  order  Kur- 

moted  to  city  editor  of  the  .Mansfield  ^  had  sent  in  some  weeks  COMPANY,  i  Madison  Avenue, 

(O.)  Daily  News.  before.  It  occurred  to  me,  soon  after  juew  York  City. 

' _  the  spit-ball  incident,  to  look  for  the  - ; - ^ - 

J.  E.  Reizenstein,  of  the  Iowa  .  City  check  and  put  it  away  in  my  po^etbook  ^jfh'^^pro^^^feTtfdly'oo^ 

(la.)  Daily  Press,  was  a  recent  visitor  ^hat  it  would  not  be  lost.  Much  to  generator,  |ioo.  Goss  2,500  lbs.  metal  pot 
to  New  York.  tuy  surprise  I  couldn  t  find  it,  although  heated  by  coal  $40.  Easy  terms  to  respon- 

_  I  looked  in  every  part  of  the  room.  At  sible  people.  STAR,  Meridian,  Miss.  •  _ 

IM  luE-ur  length  I  picked  up  the  spit-ball  and  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  with  eleven 

IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN.  found. when  I  had  unrolled  it  that  it  was  i;?*?  ik'^'^iavr^erng  d^ing  ipedVl 

the  missing  check.  promotion  work  for  two  years  with  big  results. 

George  Burdick,  for  the  past  four  “When  Mr  Lowrie,  the  editor  of  Les-  interested,  Mr.  Publisher,  will  be  glad  to 

lie’s,  heard  of  the  incident,  he  got  up. a  rustenrw"oSld"nTgi?l  y^^^^ 
been  placed  m  charge  of  the  Wall  Street  page  article  about  me  for  his  paper,  in  as  to  my  habits,  character,  record  and  ability 
department,  succeeding  M.  Al.  Reynolds,  which  he  said  that  ‘owing  to  Gillilan’s  deliver  the  goods.  Write  “D.,  1147,”  care 

-\lr.  Burdick  came  to  the  I'ribune  nine  insatiable  appetite  for  bank  checks,  he  The  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

years  ago  as  sporting  editor,  and  was  Js  a  dangerous  man  to  allow  near  an  YOUNG  MAN,  many  years’  experience  in 
for  some  time  night  city  editor.  open  safe  or  bank  vault,  as  he  has  been  Eastern  advertising  field  among  advertising 


with  me,  to  snap  a  spit-ball  at  the  afore¬ 
said  alfalfa.  Mechanically  I  picked  up 


IS  a  dangerous  man  to  allow  near  an  young  man,  many  years’  experience  in 
open  safe  or  bank  vault,  as  he  has  been  Eastern  advertising  field  among  advertising 
Irnnivn  ts\  pat  rbpclr.  fbp  pvtpnt  of  aK^ncies,  desires  connection  with  Special 
known  to  eat  cnecks  to  tne  extent  Ot  Agency  or  daily  newspaper  in  advertising  de- 


VVilliatn  \  Drr  whn  liae  Kppii  nn  tbp  u  1/  Mi-  j  ii —  .  L-  j  ^'Kency  or  aaiiy  newspaper  in  advertising  de- 

VA  iiiiam  .A.  urr,  wno  nas  Deen  on  tne  half  a  million  dollars  at  his  noon  day  partmem.  Address  ••B.,’’  care  The  Editor 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Tribune  for  the  lunch  without  batting  an  eye.’”  Eiblisher. 

past  four  years,  takes  Mr.  Burdick’s  .  - - - — 

place  as  city  editor.  - ^ -  STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN. 


place  as  city  editor.  -  STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN. 

r-  ...  X. - ri -  .  Death  of  William  W.  Aulick.  Of  proven  tbility  and  deMndibility,  for  years 

Franklin  P.  Adams  transoorts  the  n--.,-  x..  »  ,•  ,  <•  ,  •  ,  afternoon  daily,  familiar  with  all 

F  P  A  Colvum  from  the  Evpninir  M  dham  VV .  .^ulick,  well  known  m  the  branchei  of  the  trade;  interview  and  oppor 
Mail  pHbrxri  iicwspapcr  and  theatrical  field,  died  ‘“““r  »<»  demonstrate  lolicUed.  Address  "P. 

Tribune  0.7  an  \  ^  Wednesday  at  his  home  in  Flushing,  N.  C.,”  care  Th.  Ed, to.  axd  Puauanaa 

^  '  _  Y.  He  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  ADVERTISING  MAN  of  proven  ability; 

Franplc  of  tb»  ,  l^st  May.  Mr.  .Aulick  was  born  in  Rich-  ‘e"  years’  daily  newspaper  experience; 

rrancis,  of  the  Evening  iVlail,  paid  a  ,  {r.  r....,,.  write  copy  and  manage  campaigns 

visit  to  Governor  Glynn  last  Monday,  Va.,  forty -one  years  ago,  and  as  solicit  business,  wishes  to  hear  from 

and  came  back  with  a  most  enthusiastic  served  as  page  in  the  United  publisher  who  would  c^^^^ 

account  of  Editor  (.Ivnn’s  iiewsnaoer  at  States  Senate.  He  entered  newspaper  ■"«.  or  business  rnanagement  on  commissi^ 
account  OI  r.aUor  Uiynn  S  newspaper  at  .  rorrpcnonHpnt  for  tbo  lUinnpQn  *'“*'*•  salary  and  commission.  Address  “G. 
Albany.  work  as  correspondent  lor  the  Minneap-  m.  C,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

_  oils  Tribune,  and  after  coming  to  New _ _ 

George  Lynch,  of  the  Evening  Tele-  York. he  worked  in  turn  for  the  Herald,  VTTCrFT  T  AMPOTTC 

gram,  is  covering  City  Hall  during  the  Evening  Telegram,  Morning  Telegraph  MlbLliLLANliUUb 

temporary  absence  of  Daniel  Ryan,  and  the  Evening  Mail.  He  made  a  nATT  V  MPWQ - 

who  i<!  on  a  vacation  specialty  of  writing  on  baseball  sub-  ivuvvo 

wno  IS  on  a  vacation.  ^  j  several  wars  bo  bad  boon  in  Beports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news  mail 

-  jects.  1  or  set  erai  years  ne  naa  oeen  in  gervice.  special  and  Chicago  newt,  stereotype 

Alexander  McD.  Stoddart,  assistant  me  theatrical  business  as  a  press  rep-  plates,  eoc.  per  page..  YARD’S  NEWS  BU- 
city  editor  of  the  Press,  has  gone  South  resentative.  REAU,  ibt  W.  Washington  St,  Chicago,  IlL 

for  a  three  weeks’  stay.  —  -  LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

Tbx,moc  kTonn..  xxf  fbo  TTxronlnxr  Tolo  Swedish  Editof  Becomes  Author.  aii  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  of 
Thomas  Kenny,  of  the  Evening  Tele-  Swedes  in  the  West”  will  be  the  Printers’  machinery  and  suppUea  ea  ha^  for 


Thomas  Kenny,  of  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  the  fatheV  of  a  baby  boy. 

WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DAILY  NEWS 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  of 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  ea  hand  for 


title  of  a  book  for  which  material  is  **'*]^^*’4  McLEAN, 


being  gathered  by  Anna  Swanson,  until 
WASHINGTON  PERSONALS.  recently  editor  of  the  Swedish  North- 
James  Gray,  former  Mayor  of  Min-  west,  a  weekly  paper  published  in 


James  Gray,  former  Mayor  of  Min-  west,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  BUSINESS  OF 

neapolis,  and  now  an  editorial  writer  Spokane,  and  J.  Jespersch,  president  of  iWe;' s3l  Mpftil;*“on^ni“'^^^^ 
on  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  will  succeed  Coeur  d’Alene  College  at  Coeur  d’Alene,  M.  CLEMENT  MOORE,  Specialist,  New  Egypt, 

W'.  W.  Jermane  as  the  local  representa-  Idaho.  Miss  Swanson  will  travel  over  J- _ 

tive  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Jermane  will  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon.  Montana,  ,  vvrue  and  edit  your  Latin- American 
confine  his  work  to  the  Boston  Chris-  California  and  British  Columbia  in  con-  page.  Ten  years  with  l.atin  peoples — legations. 


lian  Science  Monitor  and  Seattle  Times,  nection  with  the  work. 

W.  E.  Scripps,  president  of  the  De-  PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE, 

troit  News  Company,  was  a  guest  of  ADvaaTisiMo  Ratrst  Display,  16  cenU  per 

Geo.  E.  Miller,  the  Washington  repre-  line;  S6  per  cent,  discount  on  yearly 

smative  of  the  News,  at  the  Gridiron  rtnrrd  m. 

Club  s  recent  dinner.  sale  each  week  at  the  following  newsstands: 


homes,  cities,  forests,  from  Rio  Grande  to  Ma¬ 
gellan.  My  articles  now  published  monthly  in 
four  languages.  WILLI.\M  A.  REID,  b'thel- 
hurst,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

In  order  to  effect  a  quick  sale,  owner  will 


News  Service  for  College  Dailies.  Manning’s  (opposite  the”  World  Building).  tS 
A  co-operative  society  for  the  ex-  £“^}'di«“*jj.Xke^Woolwo^^^^  published  in  Middfe  Wes*  o^  West.  HARRIS 

change  of  college  news  was  formed  ^aTemTnt  entr/nw  COMPANY.  71  West  28d  street. 

Sunday  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  store.  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
of  Western  College  Daily  Newspapers  at  and  Mack’s,  opposite  Macy’s  on  Thirty-fonrth  — 

('biratrn  Tbp  Tntprrnllpiriatp  Npwr  Sprv-  »treet.  HIGH-GJIADE  NEWSPAPER  PROPER- 

Lhicago.  1  he  intercollegiate  Wewsberv  Brooklyn— Frank  Williamson,  Borough  Hall.  TIES  bought  and  sold.  G-  E.  BARROWS,  141 

ice  the  name  of  the  organization.  Mau-  Washington,  dT  C— Bert  E.  TreSs.  611  Broadway.  New  York  City, 

rice  Toulme,  of  the  Michigan  Daily,  is  Fourteenth  street,  N,  W.  ..  ,  — — 

the  president  of  the  society.  The  col-  Chicago— Morris  Book  Shop,  71  East  Adams  « t»nnrprmwpn«ini\n/Rt  a 

lege  papers  in  the  combination  _  which  OeveUnd-Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Sn-  i^WEISTliiMS  IMlEilA 

form  the  association  are  the  Michigan  perior  street,  opposite  Post  Office.  - - - 

Daily,  the  Daily  Maroon,  the  North-  Detroit— Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Lamed  Chicago  —  New  York  —  Phila- 

wpctprn  thp  Ohin  Statp  Ijintprn  and  ***?**’  ^  .  THE  BLACK  delphia,  for  SO  years  the  coal 

western,  the  UhlO  Mate  Lantern  ana  gan  Francisco— R.  J.  Bidwell  Co,.  749  DIAMOND  trades’  leading  journaL  Write 

the  Daily  Illini.  Market  street.  for  rates. 


in^'paA°'^Row'^^uild?nw**'f40  Tlas^  rtre^  financial  monthly ’for  $10,000. 

wf’nnTn?.  Gross  business  averages  over  $20.00q_  for  _fiye 
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EXPOSITION  BOOMING. 

Director  of  tbe  San  Diego  Panama- 
Califoraia  Fair'  Tells  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  That  Has  Been  Carried  on 
for  the  Last  Three  Years — How 
4,000,000  People  Are  Reached 
Daily  Through  the  Newspapers. 

By  Winfield  Hogabom, 

Director  of  Exploitation  and  Publicity,  Panama- 
California  Exposition,  San  Di^go,  Cal. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  directors  of 
the  exposition  that  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Diego  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1915  selected  me  to  direct  the  exploita¬ 
tion  and  publicity  work  for  that  exposi¬ 
tion.  I  had  been  playing  at  the  news¬ 
paper  game  for  twenty  years  and  need¬ 
ed  a  rest,  so  I  accepted  the  position. 
The  joke  is  on  i..e.  ^ 

Knowing  that  I  had  four  years  of  ap¬ 
plication  ahead  of  me,  1  first  sat  down 


Winfield  Hogaboom 
and  attempted  to  formulate  a  practical 
plan  ^or  a  campaign  covering  this 
period.  I  attempted  to  ascertain  just 
about  how  much  publicity  an  exposition 
of  the  size,  scope  and  character  of  the 
contemplated  San  Diego  Exposition 
needed  to  make  it  successful  and  what 
were  the  best  and  surest  methods  of 
getting  this  publicity.  It  was  all  based 
on  publicity  at  the  start,  and  1  may  as 
well  say  here  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  an  exposition  man,  or  any¬ 
one  else,  for  that  matter,  who  could 
clearly  define  for  me  the  line  to  be 
drawn  between  exploitation  and  pub¬ 
licity.  Every  person  I  asked  knew  just 
what  the  difference  was,  and  could  draw 
a  line  of  distinction,  but  as  every  one  of 
then}  made  a  different  distinction,  and 
drew  the  line  at  a  different  place,  1 
finally  set  up  an  arbitrary  line  of  my 
own. 

PLANNING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

I  charged  all  of  the  work  done  in  the 
effort  to  secure  participation  from 
countries.  States  or  individuals,  and  all 
of  the  work  done  on  the  matter  of  in¬ 
ducing  exhibitors  and  concessionaries  to 
do  business  with  the  exposition,  to  ex¬ 
ploitation,  and  all  the  rest — that  is  to 
say,  all  that  was  done  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  exposition  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  attendance  during  1915 — to  pub¬ 
licity.  .\nd  half  the  time  I  fired  with 
both  eyes  shut. 

♦  At  the  outset  I  determined  to  divide 
the  work  into  four  distinct  campaigns, 
taking  a  year  for  each.  The  first  year, 
from  September,  1910,  to  September, 
1911,  I  used  every  avenue  I  could  find 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

A»  Th*y  Told  It  to  Undo  Sam 
3D  U.  S.  P.  O.  STATEMENT 


The  New  Orlean.  Item  . BS.IMH 

The  Daily  States . 3X,532t 

The  Time*- Democrat  . 2B.243 

The  Picayune  . 20,«3T 


That'i  why  The  Item  every  week  in  the 
year  carried  more  paid  advertiaing  of  any 
and  all  kinds. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY, 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York _ Chicago _ Sl  Louis 


available  to  make  anouncement  that 
San  Diego  was  going  to  hold  an  ex¬ 
position  in  1915  and  used  this  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  add  that  San  Diego  is  to  be  the 
first  port  of  call  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States  for  ships  that  come 
westward  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

WHY  A  SAN  DIEGO  EXPOSITION / 

San  Diego  was  a  city  of  only  40,000 
inhabitants  in  1910.  Before  I  got 
through  with  that  year’s  work,  in  fact, 
before  I  had  hardly  begun  it,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  explain  to  a  great  many 
people  why  San  Diego  was  determined 
to  hold  an  exposition.  1  talked  about 
the'  great  harbor,  the  wonderful  coun¬ 
try  tributary,  the  climate,  and  all  that. 
But  I  tried  to  hang  all  of  it  on  a  news 
peg  of  some  sort.  I  didn’t  do  so  much 
exploiting  that  year,  because  our  direc¬ 
tors  were  busy  all  the  year  determining 
just  what  the  scope  and  character  of -the 
exposiiton  should  be  and  laying  out  the 
site  and  planning  the  buildings. 

I  pause  now  to  say  that  since  the  ex¬ 
position  was  started  San  Diego  has 
grown  to  be  a  city  of  90,000  inhabitants. 

Weeks  before  1  was  ready  to  begin 
the  second  year’s  campaign  the  direc¬ 
tors  had  definitely  decided  upon  the 
character  of  the  exposition.  In  the 
meantime  San  Francisco  had  decided  to 
have  a  world’s  fair  in  1915,  and  had  se¬ 
cured  Government  recognition  for  the 
same. 

The  work  of  the  exploitation  and 
publicity  department  from  September, 
1911,  to  September,  1912,  was  given  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  securing  of  par¬ 
ticipation  of  foreign  countries.  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  groups  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  various  States,  more  espe¬ 
cially  California  and  the  Southwestern 
States.  Letters  to  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
those  States  naturally  inclined  towards 
participation  in  the  San  Diego  Exposi¬ 
tion  told  the  editors  and  publishers  that 
the  exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Diego 
was  their  proposition  as  well  as  San 
Diego’s.  It  was  as  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  their  section  of  the 
country  that  the  exposition  in  San 
Die^  be  made  a  success  as  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  San  Diego. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  exposition 
was  planned  along  lines  calculated  to 
make  it  a  great  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  section  of  the  country 
sending  comprehensive  exhibits. 

EDITORS  WILLINGLY  CO-OPERATE. 

The  editors  and  publishers,  for  the 
most  part,  took  these  statements  in  good 
faith,  and  signified  their  willingness  to 
co-operate.  Lists  of  newspapers  and 
perii^icals  that  could  afford  a  compre¬ 
hensive  publicity  campaign  in  all  of  the 
States  evidencing  a  desire  to  partici¬ 
pate  were  made  and  stren^hened 
throughout  the  year,  and  periodirally 
stories  of  the  progress  of  the  exposition 
work  were  sent  to  them.  By  September 
of  1912  the  publicity  matter  sent  out 
from  the  home  office  in  San  Diego  and 
the  office  of  the  Washington  commis¬ 
sioner,  Francis  J.  Dyer,  was  hitting  an 
average  of  4,000,000  readers  a  day. 

Exploitation  was  done  for  the  most 
part  by  men  in  the  field.  I  drew  largely 
upon  citizens  of  San  Diego  for  field 
men.  The  citizens  of  San  Diego  had 
been  organized  into  State  societies. 
These  were  centralized  into  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  State  societies  and  the  exposi¬ 
tion  employed  one  man  to  work  with 
the  officials  of  the  federation.  When 
I  wanted  a  man  to  go  into  any  State  to 
work  for  participation,  I  went  over  the 
list  of  available  men  among  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  that  particular  State  society 
and  found  my  man.  I  organized  my 
office  in  such  shape  that  I  was  able  to 
travel  around  a  good  part  of  the  time 
during  this  year,  ascertaining  who  were 
the  men  in  the  various  States  with 
whom  we  had  to  deal.  I  acted  as  an 
advance  agent,  as  it  were,  for  the  field 
men. 

In  September  of  last  year  I  started  on 
mv  third  year’s  campaign,  based  on  ex¬ 
hibits,  concessions  and  spectacular  fea¬ 
tures.  That  is,  I  attempted  to  study  the 
field  carefully  and  then  place  the  pub¬ 
licity  where  it  would  do  the  most  good 
along  the  lines  of  securing  the  things 


CAN’T  FIX  WATCH  PRICES. 


U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  Upholds  De¬ 
cision  Against  Waltham  Co. 

.  The  denial  of  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Charles  A.  Keene,  a  New  York  jeweler, 
from  cutting  prices  on  watches  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
Waltham,  Mass.,  was  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  New  York  Saturday  in  a  decision 
confirming  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court. 

Keene  has  been  selling  a  Wahham 
watch,  known  as  the  Riverside  move¬ 
ment,  for  $17.35,  including  the  case,  al¬ 
though,  according  to  an  agreement  which 
all  dealers  in  the  watch  in  this  country 
had  to  sign,  it  was  not  to  be  sold  at  less 
than  $28.50  with  the  cost  of  the  case 
added. 

In  the  lower  courts  Judge  Ray  heard 
the  suit.  He  decided  that  to  fix  prices 
in  the  way  in  which  the  watch  company 
had  been  doing  was  a  breach  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  that  the 
patent  laws,  which  the  plaintiffs  had  in¬ 
voked,  gave  them  no  right  to  impose 
such  stringent  conditions.  Judge  Ray  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  had 
attempted  to  monopolize  and  control 
prices  and  to  destroy  competition. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  .\ppeals  merely 
confirmed  the  decision  of  Judge  Ray 
without  an  opinion.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  will  carry  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Old  Publicity  Man  Incorporated. 

Wells  Hawks,  formerly  press  agent 
for  Alf  Hayman,  Charles  Frohman  and 
subsequently  at  various  times  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  for  the  Hippodrome  and 
Dreamland,  has  been  incorporated  for 
$1,000.  One  hundred  shares  have  been 
issued  at  $10  each,  most  of  which  num¬ 
ber  have  secured  floatation.  Mr.  Hawks 
has  had  a  certain  literary  fame  through 
his  volumes,  "Red  W’agon  Stories”  and 
“Moonshine  Strategy,”  but  his  literary 
output  has  lately  fallen  off  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  object  of  incorporating  him 
is  to  foster  and  encourage  him  in  writ¬ 
ing  literature,  .■\mong  those  holding 
stock  in  Mr.  Hawks  are  George  .Ade  and 
.\rthur  Brisbane.  The  first  $1,750 
earned  by  Hawks  will  be  distributed 
among  the  stockholders;  the  surplus,  if 
any,  will  go  to  him. 


New  Member*  of  Associated  Press. 

The  following  new  members  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press  were  elected  this  week  ; 
The  Coeur  d’.\lene  (Idaho)  Press,  the 
Plainview  (Tex.)  Herald  and  the 
Beach  (N.  D.)  Progress. 


our  directors  wanted  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  concessions  and  features  of  all 
kinds.  I  didn’t  want  to  shoot  both  bar¬ 
rels  into  the  air  in  the  hope  that  a  duck 
might  be  flying  over  and  that  I  would 
hit.  I  attempted  to  locate  my  duck  be¬ 
fore  1  shot.  • 

USED  EVERY  FORM  OF  PUBLICITY. 

I  tried  to  ascertain  just  what  the  ex¬ 
position  needed.  Then  where  those 
things  it  needed  were  to  be  found,  and 
who  possessed  them.  Then  I  figured  on 
publicity  to  reach  them.  I  used  every 
form  of  publicity  I  could  find  or  de¬ 
vise  that  was  consistent  with  practical 
economy  and  business  judgment.  What 
I  sent  to  the  newspaper  I  tried  to  mold 
in  the  form  of  news,  and  what  went  to 
other  periodicals  in  the  form  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  descriptive  or  technical 
articles. 

September,  1913,  has  gone  by,  and  I 
am  back  at  the  old  task  of  telling  peo¬ 
ple  that  San  Diego  is  going  to  hold  an 
exposition  in  1915;  but  I  am  now  telling 
it  in  a  different  way.  I  am  trying' to 
give  the  editors  something  they  want  in 
the  ways  of  news  and  feature  stories 
about  the  progress  of  the  work  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  building  San  Diego’s  exposition. 
I  don’t  expect  them  to  use  the  stories 
or  articles  descriptive  of  the  exposition’s 
features  unless  they  see  something  val¬ 
uable  to  their  readers  in  them. 


Wimbledon,  N.  D. — The  News  has 
been  sold  bv  Janies  Career  to  A.  F. 
Steffen,  of  Meirose,  Minn. 


December  27'  19 13. 


R.J.  BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast 
Representative 

Of 

Hob  AngplFB  ulimrH 
Portland  (^rrgnnian 
l^rattlr  Poot-JntrlliQrurrr 
^pokmt  &)iokpBman-llrttirin 
Portland  (Trlrgram 

(fll^tra^o  (Urtbnur 
B  r  n  0  r  r  N  r  ut  n 
&alt  Uakr  prrald-Hriinbltran 


742  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


72,374 

56,311 


The  Omaha 
Daily  News 

The  World  Herald  - 
The  Bee  -  -  -  -  50,619 

Sworn  statements  of  circulation  as  re 
(luired  by  Federal  law  for  six  months  pre¬ 
ceding  Oct.  1,  1913.  The  Daily  News  liail 
reflects  the  confidence  of  its  commuioty. 
It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  ntws- 
paiier  in  the  country  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  its  city  and  State. 

Flat  Rate  and  a  Big  Value.” 

C.  D.  BERTOLET,  Manager. 

1110  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  HAMMOND,  S.  W.  DUBOI.-;. 

366  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

O.  G.  DAVIES. 

306  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 


THE  HERALD 

HAS  THE 

LARGEST  MORNING  CIR¬ 
CULATION 
IN 

WASHINGTON 


C.  T.  BRAINERD,  President 

Kepresentatives: 

J.  C.  WILUEKUING.  A.  R  KEATOR, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  601  Hsrtford  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO 


The  Seattle  Times 

STILL  MAKING  HISTORY 

During  1918,  the  Times  printed  over  11,- 
000,000  agate  lines  of  total  space,  which 
was  8,234,000  lines  more  than  its  nearest 
competitor. 

The  foreign  business  amounted  to  1,036,- 
000  lines.  Gain  in  foreign  business  was 
238,000  agate  lines  over  1911. 

During  October,  1918,  the  Times  carried 
1,005,896  lines,  leading  the  total  of  its  two 
nearest  competitors  by  8,682  lines. 

Present  average  circulation:  Daily, 
67,500;  Sunday,  87,800  copies. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


THE  NEW  HAVEN 

Times-Leader 

is  the  leading  one-cent  daily  newspaper  of 
Connecticut  and  the  only  one-cent  paper  in 
the  State  which  has  the  full  Associated 
Press  leased  wire  service. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Forei^  Represeotiitives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 
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HOW  PAPERS  CAN  HELP. 


It  is  read  every  day  by  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  west  of  New 
York  City — advertisers  who  con¬ 
centrate  in  the 


Chicago  Evening 
American 


Get  the  best  results. 


The  Circulation  of  the 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

than  DOUBLE  its 


IS  more 
nearest  competitor  in  the  even¬ 
ing  field,  exceeding  it  over 

400,000. 


The  Circulation  of 


IS  OVER 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 


THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


NEWS  LEAGUE  OF  OHIO 

There’s  a  new  Richmond  in  the  field  in 
Dayton,  the  new  entry  being  THE  DAY- 
TON  SUNDAY  NEWS,  pronounced  one  of 
the  highest  class  Sunday  papers  published 
anywhere. 

Superb  Feature  Section, 

Women's  Section  of  Local  Interest, 
Bright  Editorial  Section, 

Fascinating  Children’s  Section, 

Sport  Section  of  Latest  News  and 
Comment,  and  the 
Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 
Guaranateed  circulation  of  over  24,000. 
Kate,  i'/i  cents  per  line. 

Dayton  News  and  Springfield  News  com¬ 
bined,  6  cents  per  line. 

Home  Office.  DAYTON,  OHIO 

New  York — La  Costa  &  Maxwell,  Monolith 
Bldg. 

Chicago — John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


THE  WAY  THE  WIND  BLOWS. 


Reasons  Why  the  Ad  Columns  Are 
Heavier  Than  They  Were. 

Said  an  advertising  man  on  one  of  the 
dailies  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher; 

“.Advertising  in  the  New  York  dailies 
has  fallen  off  this  season,  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  forty  columns  per  day. 
Why?  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
two  large  department  stores  which  fur¬ 
nished  double  trucks  have  gone  out  of 
business,  and  other  houses — like  Shep¬ 
pard  Knapp — have  met  with  reverses. 

“Besides  this,  advertisers  are  not  as 
easy  to  land  as  formerly.  They  are 
growing  wise.  The  old-fashioned  fairy 
stories  about  circulation  do  not  go  any 
more.  The  advertiser  must  be  shown, 
and  he  is  ‘on  to’  all  the  old  yarns  and 
games  of  talk  that  formerly  used  to  go 
down  as  gospel  truth.  To  get  copy  now¬ 
adays  the  agent  must  produce  the  goods 
— and  the  advertiser  knows  all  the  time 
just  where  he  is  at  and  for  just  exactly 
what  he  is  putting  out  his  cash.’’ 


An  Anthoritative  Testimonial 


"Experience  has  shown  me  that  a  business 
in  Detroit  can  be  successfully  advertised  in 
that  paper  (The  Detroit  News)  alone." 

—C.  A.  Brownell.  Mgr.  Detroit  branch 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Agency. 


THE  EVENING  NEWS  ASSOCIATION 

Publishers  of 

The  Detroit  News— The  Detroit  Tribiue 

New  Yoek:  Metropolitan  Tower,  I.  A. 
Klein,  Manager. 

Chicago  Office:  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  John 
Glass,  Manager. 


is  an  established  lador  in  ike  newspaper  lile  ol 
Detroit  and  Michigan.  Its  iniluence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  ol  Us  home  community,  and 
in  this  larger  inllnence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  ol.  and  the  advertisers  in.  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  MGHT  a  Urger  measure  ol 
personal  probt. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

F.  S.  KELLY  &  CO.  GEO.  H.  ALCORN 
I2IS  Peoplca  Gas  Bldg.  Tribnae  RM« 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORE 


The  following  circulation  has  recently  been  certified 
by  the  audit  of  the  American  Newspaper  Annual  and 
Directory: 


Would  Censor  Newspapers  Direct. 

The  Board  of  Trade  at  Somerset,  Pa., 
has  decided  to  advise  local  newspaper 
editors  as  to  what  they  shall  publish. 
Stories  having  reference  to  bankruptcy, 
embezzlement,  suicides,  murders  and 
bank  robberies  in  which  Somerset  fig¬ 
ures  in  any  way  are  taboo. 

Buffalo,  N.  D. — After  owning  the 
Express  for  four  years,  W.  B.  Knight, 
who  secured  the  paper  from  his  brother, 
has  sold  it  to  Mary  Pavlik.  J.  U.  Pavlik 
win  be  editor  and  manager. 


AKRON,  OHIO 
Beacon  Journal,  Daily  - 


to  cover  the  OREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Snnday  CircHlotlon  |  'TC  ADD 
MORE  THAN  -  -  1  OOyUUU 
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Topeka 

Daily  Capital 

LEADS  IN  TOPEKA  AND  KANSAS 

Averase  Net  Daily  Total  Circulation 
In  October,  1913  33.8SS 

Net  Averase  in  Topeka 
In  October,  1913  ...  8.828 

It  guarantees  advertisers  a  larger  local 
circulation  than  any  other  Topeka  newspa¬ 
per,  and  a  larger  Kansas  circulation  than 
any  other  Kansas  daily. 

Only  7-day-e-torrh  paftr  in  Kansas. 


TOPEKA.  KAN.  PublUher 


W.  T.  Laing,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 

J.  C.  Feeley.  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


The  Official  Catholic  Directory 

A  unique  medium  which  will  in¬ 
terest  any  advertiser  wishing  to  reach 
the  17,945  Catholic  Clergymen,  the 
57,5-50  Nuns,  the  5,256  Parochial 
Schools  and  the  numerous  other 
Catholic  institutions  in  this  country. 
Send  for  full  particulars. 

The  Official  Catholic  Directory 

P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  Publiahera 
44  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


The  Catholic  Tribune,  the  Katholischer 
Westen,  and  the  Luxemburger  Gazette  w- 
culate  amongst  the  Catholics  of  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Uklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Washington 
and  Oregon — the  richest  and  most  prosper¬ 
ous  agricultural  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

Religious  affiliation  tends  to  bring  about 
a  spiru  of  organization  in  their  respective 
localities  which  works  for  the  betterment 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  and 
development.  Our  readers  are  a  substantial 
class,  loyal  to  their  Church  and  to  the 
Church  paper,  and  patronize  its  columns. 

If  you  have  an  article  of  quality,  don’t 
forget  that  these  people  are  buyers  of  all 
the  usual  commodities  and  luxuries,  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  for  you  to  appeal  to  them 
through  the  paper  of  their  choice. 

CATHOUC  PRINTING  CO. 

Dubaque,  Iowa 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

EUlitor  and  Proprietor 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns.  Many 
of  our  advertisers  use  our  columns 
exclusively.  The  above  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why.” 


For  sign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
S20  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
I  Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  pi^ier. 


MILHOLLAND  OF  PITTSBURGH. 


Some  InteregUng  Facts  About  the 

Business  Manager  of  the  Press. 

If  you  are  a  general  advertiser  or  an 
advertising  agent  and  have  ever  visited 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  very  first  men 
you  called  upon  was  Harry  C.  Mil- 
holland,  business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Everybody 
wno  has  climbed  half  way  up  the  lad¬ 
der  of  advertising  success  knows  Mil- 
holland  personally  or  through  corre¬ 
spondence.  He  never  lets  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  cool  down,  he  never  gets  tired  of 
his  job,  he  believes  in  the  Press  all  the 
time  and  makes  others  believe  in  it,  too. 
He  has  a  personality  that  is  winning 
and  men  like  him. 

Mr.  Milholland  has  been  with  the 
Press,  in  his  present  capacity,  •  about 
thirteen  years,  and  ever  since  the  pres¬ 
ent  ownership  assumed  control  of  the 
publication.  During  this  period  the 
Press  has  prospered  amazingly  under 
his  business  direction. 

Truly,  time  flies;  but  to  many  of  the 
advertisers  of  Pittsburgh  is  seems  but 
a  short  while  since  Harry  Milholland, 
as  a  youth,  was  beginning  his  newspaper 
career  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  contemporaries  of  the  Press.  It  was 
while  in  that  office  that  the  young  Mil¬ 
holland  began  to  show  unusual  aptitude 
for  the  newspaper  business.  He  was 
always  one  of  the  hardest  of  workers; 
in  fact,  his  untiring  industry  has  often 
caused  his  friends  to  wonder  how  he 
could  maintain  such  rugged  health  in 
spite  of  the  great  volume  of  work  he 
performs.  Probably  the  secret  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Milholland 
has  a  remarkable  fund  of  good  humor. 
He  enjoys  life  to  the  utmost,  and  never 
allows  tne  worries  incident  to  business 
to  sap  his  energy.  He  plays  a  goo-J 
game  of  golf,  too,  and  ascribes  much 
of  his  health  to  his  devotion  to  the 
game. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  newspaper 
manager  in  this  country  has  a  larger 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers  than 
Harry  Milholland.  His  success  as  a 
business  getter  is  truly  remarkable.  He 
has  the  confidence  alike  of  advertisers 
and  employes,  because  he  tries  to  give 
everybody  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Milholland  is  married  and  lives 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in 
the  East  End,  Pittsburgh.  He  has  two 
children,  both  boys,  the  elder  of  whom 
recently  entered  Yale. 


Gilder  Elected  Century  Treasurer. 

Rodman  Gilder,  the  manager  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  Century  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Century  Magazine,  was  elected 
treasurer  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
Saturday.  George  L.  Wheelock,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  sales  department,  was 
elected  assistant  treasurer,  and  James 
.\bbott,  manager  of  the  manufacturing 
department,  was  made  auditor.  T.  R 
Smith  is  the  new  editorial  manager. 


Preservation  of  Lake  Hopatcong. 

Hudson  Marvin  has  brought  a  third 
edition  of  his  book  on  “Lake  Hopat¬ 
cong,  the  Beautiful,”  which  presents  a 
plea  for  the  preservation  and  dedica¬ 
tion  as  a  public  park  for  all  the  people. 
Those  of  us  who  have  visited  this  pic¬ 
turesque  lake  and  have  enjoyed  its 
charming  attractions  would  certainly 
regard  its  conversion  into  a  reservoir 
for  a  city  city  supply  as  little  else  than 
vandalism. 


Answer  to  Correspondent. 

Belfast. — I  want  to  find  out  the  system  of 
bookkeeping  newspapers  who  do  not  use  num¬ 
bers,  adopt,  so  as  to  keep  track  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  to  see  the  number  of  insertions 
that  are  paid  for. 

A  daily  sheet  or  entry  book  is  used 
for  the  full  number  of  items  in  the 
paper,  each  ad  entered  is  continued 
from  day  to  day  until  expiration  of  its 
time.  If  the  advertisement  runs  for  a 
long  period  the  item  is  transferred  from 
the  day  sheet  and  charged  by  the  month. 
After  insertion  the  ad  is  measured  up 
and  checked  on  the  daily  entry  sheet. 
This  sheet  is  the  bookkeeper’s  record  of 
the  transaction. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Donald  C.  Bartholomew,  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,  died  on  Saturday  at  his  home  in 
White  Plains.  He  came  from  Boston 
to  New  York  two  years  ago  and  drew 
cartoons  for  the  Evening  Globe  which 
he  signed  “Bart.”  He  was  thirty  years 
old. 

Frank  S.  Hull,  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  journal,  died 
on  Saturday  at  his  home  in  New  York. 

Benjamin  F.  Ladd,  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Journal  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years, 
died  from  heart  disease  Dec.  16.  lie 
was  born  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  in  1855,  and 
took  charge  ot  the  Journal  before  he 
was  of  age. 

Timothy  H.  Sweeney,  sixty-one  years 
old,  an  editor  of  the  Utica  (.N.  Y.) 
Saturday  Globe,  died  at  Jamaica,  L.  1., 
Dec.  18. 

Maynie  Bedingfield,  for  many  years 
a  newspaper  writer  in  Brooklyn,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Victor  M.  Beding¬ 
field,  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  Flatbush 
weekly,  died  Monday  of  pneumonia  at 
her  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Henry  C.  Culungha.m  died  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  from  a  complication  of 
diseases,  Dec.  17.  He  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  later  published  the  Chester 
Republican  and  the  Village  Record. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Beach,  N.  D. — A  daily  paper  has  been 
established  by  Egan  &  Zallinger,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Progress,  a  weekly.  They 
are  flitting  up  a  new  plant  and  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  telegraph  service  from  the 
Associated  Press. 

Detroit,  Mich. — George  A.  Walters, 
police  secretary  and  former  newspaper 
man,  is  the  editor-in-chief  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Detroit  Police  News,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interest  of  men  of  the 
police  department. 

Sylvania,  Ala. — The  Sand  Mountain 
News,  a  new  paper,  has  been  started  by 
P.  B.  Harrolson,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wilmare,  Ky. — The  Enterprise,  a 
new  weekly  publication,  has  been 
launched. 

Covington,  Va. — Kichard  F.  Beirne. 
Jr.,  announces  that  he  will  start  a  daily- 
newspaper  about  the  middle  of  January. 
Equipment  is  being  installed. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  The  Daytona 
Daily,  a  paper  published  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season  by  T.  E.  Fitzgerald,  has 
made  its  appearance. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  Herald,  a 
new  weekly  newspaper,  has  been 
launched  by  Patrick  Murphy,  as  editi>r 
and  publisher. 


Activity  for  Leipzig  Exposition. 

The  German  Journal,  New  York,  is¬ 
sued  an  eight-page  VV'ashington  special 
edition  last  Sunday  to  stimulate  interest 
among  the  Congressmen  at  the  Capital  in 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Leipzig,  Germany,  next  year.  The  sec¬ 
tion  was  printed  in  both  German  and 
English,  and  contained  special  illustrated 
articles  about  the  exposition,  a  plan  of 
the  grounds  and  letters  from  leading 
publishers,  advertising  men  and  public 
officials  favoring  an  American  exhibit. 
One  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
printed.  Theodor  Sutro,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  who  is  now  in  Leipzig,  and  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  a  large  .American  display  at  the  ex¬ 
position^  contributes  to  this  special 
edition  an  illuminating  article  on  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  and  advertising 
display  from  our  country. 


N.  Y.  U.  Course  for  College  Reporters. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  New 
York  University  on  Saturday  afternoon 
of  a  new  departure  in  the  way  of 
soecialized  instruction.  Andrew  Ten 
Eyck,  assistant  to  Chancellor  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  head  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  has  started  a  practical  course  in 
journalism  for  the  college  reporters  of 
the  New  York  daily  newspapers.  This 
course  is  given  outside  the  regular  uni¬ 
versity  curriculum. 


Good  time  to  send  subscription. 


THE  PITTSBURG 

PRESS 

Largest 

Dally  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  RITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


THE  EVENING  MAIL  has  shown 
a  consistent  gain  in  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  printed  for  a  period  of  more  than 
six  years — this  in  spite  of  a  strict 
censorship  of  advertising  not  main¬ 
tained  by  other  newspapers. 

The 

Evening  Mail 

203  Broadway  New  York 


Supreme  in 
Book  Field 

In  1913  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  pub 
lished  288,000  lines  of  Book  .Advertisements, 
exceeding  the  combined  volume  of  all  other 
.New  York  morning  newspapers,  and  a 
greater  volume  than  any  other  newspaper 
ill  the  United  States. 

THE  NEW  YORK  Tl.MES  reaches  a 
greater  number  of  book  buyers  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world. 


A  PRODUCER 

OF  RESULTS 

The  Pittsburgh  Post 

Fastest  growing  morning 
newspaper  in  Its  Field. 

Put  it  on  your  list. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN, 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives. 
New  Yoek.  Kansas  City.  Chicago. 


get  the  best  always 

olijr 

^ittaburg  Siapatrl; 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

Wallace  G.  Beookb,  Hobacv  M.  Fobo, 

Brantiwlck  Udg.,  People’s  Gu  Bldg., 

New  York  Ckkago 

H.  C  Rooe, 

Real  Estate  Truit  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


PEORIA 

JOURNAL 

is  the  only  newspaper  in  Peoria  which  opens 
its  books  to  the  A.  A.  A. 

NET  PAiD^®’^  Circulation. 

H.  M.  PINDELL  Proprietor. 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY,  Repreaentative. 
_ 1  Madlaen  Awwaa,  NEW  YORK. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 


Michael  V.  Dolan,  Secretary  of  AI* 

bany  Argus,  Started  Career  as 
Newsboy  on  Same  Paper. 

The  completion  of  half  a  century  of 
newspaper  service  is  the  remarkable 
record  of  Michael  V.  Dolan,  secretary 
and  business  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Argus,  who  entered  the  employ 
of  that  paper  during  the  stirring  days 
of  the  Civil  War  and  has  had  an  active 
interest  in  the  events  of  the  State  and 
nation  ever  since.  His  golden  jubilee 
as  a  newspaper  man  was  celebrated  re¬ 
cently  and  brought  him  many  telegrams 
of  congratulations  from  friends  all  over 
the  land. 

Mr.  Dolan  entered  the  employ  of  the 
.\rgus  Co.,  then  the  Atlas  and  Argus,  as 
a  newsboy  and  general  man  of  all  work 
on  Oct.  12,  1863.  He  was  then  sixteen 
years  old.  The  hours  were  from  4  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  ni.,  with  one  hour  each  for  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner.  For  this  full  day  of 
service  Mr.  Dolan  received  the  princely 
sum  of  ^.25  weekly. 

At  this  period  the  Civil  War  was  at 
its  height  and  factional  feeling  very  bit¬ 
ter.  The  Argus  was  opposed  to  freeing 
the  slaves  outright  and  advocated  their 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  made  many  enemies  for  the  Ar^s 
and  the  young  newsboy  found  his  job 
no  small  task. 

“I  was  delivering  my  papers  in  the 
northern  part  of  Albany  near  the  Erie 
Canal,”  said  Mr.  Dolan  in  recounting 
one  of  his  stirring  experiences,  “when 
a  man  asked  me  why  I  delivered  such  a 
copperhead  sheet.  I  told  him  it  was 
none  of  his  business,  whereupon  he 
grabbed  me  by  the  neck  and  dropped 
me  and  my  papers  into  the  canal.” 

The  young  man  was  ambitious,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  long  after  this  incident  in 
his  career  he  became  a  printer’s  appren¬ 
tice  and  learned  the  trade.  Later  he 
was  made  a  clerk  in  the  business  office 
of  the  Argus  Co.  His  aptitude  brought 
him  the  position  of  assistant  business 
manager,  and  in  1899  he  took  up  his 
present  position  of  business  manager  of 
the  .4rgus. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Argus 
Co.  in  1879.  entering  at  the  same  time 
as  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  who  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Cleveland,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Manning,  Cleveland’s  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dolan  has  served  in 
practically  every  branch  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  He  is  now  secretary  of 
the  .Argus  Co. 

Mr.  Dolan  talks  reminiscently  of  the 
early  days.  He  believes  that  wonderful 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  the  past  half  ceirtury. 

“Facilities  for  gathering  news  were 
not  as  great  then  as  they  are  now,”  says 
Mr.'  Dolan.  “The  telephone  was  un¬ 
known,  the  telegraph  was  in  its  infancy 
and  the  copy  was  all  written  in  long- 
hand.  Correct  election  results  often 
were  not  known  until  days  after  the 
election.  The  papers  in  those  days  did 
not  cover  the  fields  they  do  to-day, 
neither  did  they  have  the  circulation. 
They  cost  five  cents  a  copy,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  published  outside  a  metropolitan 
city  that  had  a  circulation  of  5,000  was 
regarded  as  having  attained  the  heights 
of  success.” 

The  Argus,  in  January  last,  cele¬ 
brated  its  own  century  of  service.  It 
has  had  a  distinguished  list  of  editors, 
in  which  is  included  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way,  now  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
who  headed  the  Argus  from  Aug.  1-5, 
1878,  to  Dec.  6,  1883.  ^Vhen  Mr.  Dolan 
assumed  the  management  of  the  paper 
in  1899'  its  success  was  not  all  its  own¬ 
ers  wished.  Under  Mr.  Dolan’s  man¬ 
agement  it  has  been  making  large  strides 
in  circulation  and  prestige. 


The  “Scoop”  comic  series  issued  by 
the  International  Syndicate  of  Baltimore 
has  won  a  large  measure  of  popularity 
among  newspaper  publishers  and  read¬ 
ers.  An  Ohio  paper  a  while  ago  thought 
that  its  subscribers  might  prefer  the 
work  of  another  comic  artist  and  asked 
them  to  express  their  preference.  After 
running  his  pictures  for  a  week,  “Scoop” 
won — 40  to  1. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Press  Club 
was  formally  organized  last  week  with 
the  following  officers:  Harvey  Miller, 
Journal,  president  7  J.  Purnell  Glass,  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  vice-president;  D.  W.  Mclver, 
Times,  honorary  vice-president;  J.  Will 
Donovan,  Advertiser,  secretary;  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Webb,  Journal,  treasurer.  The  board 
of  governors  was  elected  as  follows: 
Capt.  Will  T.  Sheehan,  chairman ;  Mor¬ 
ton  S.  Heiss,  William  Geissman,  George 
L.  Ryan  and  Col.  L.  Stafford  Betty. 


President  Wilson  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Press  Club  last  week.  The  club  has 
also  made  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  formation  of  a  league  of  Western 
press  clubs  in  Denver  some  time  next 
summer.  Representatives  of  the  press 
who  will  attend  the  Stock  Show  during 
the  week  of  Jan.  19  will  be  invited  to  a 
“brandiron”  dinner,  at  which  a  date  for 
the  convention  will  be  fixed.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  proposed  league  is  the  weld¬ 
ing  together  of  the  newspaper  fraternity 
in  an  effort  to  further  exploit  the  great 
West. 


The  Southwest  Kansas  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  two  day  convention  at 
Wichita  last  week.  Among  those  who 
addressed  the  editors  at  the  Wichita 
products  dinner,  which  concluded  the 
meetings,  were  Alayor  W.  J.  Bubb,  on 
“Newspapers  I  Have  and  Have  Not 
Met;”  W.  M.  Glenn,  of  the  Wichita 
Tribune-Republican,  on  “Jobs  Lost  and 
Found ;”  W.  Y.  Morgan,  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  News,  “Hutchinson  News  in  the 
Balkans;”  W.  E.  Davis,  of  the  Dodge 
City  Globe,  and  Charles  Sessions,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  convention  was  a  playlet  entitled  “Is 
the  Editor  In'i?”  acted  at  a  local  play¬ 
house,  in  which  the  editors  saw  them¬ 
selves  as  others  see  them. 


The  dances  at  the  coming  Mardi  Gras 
masque  ball  and  carnival  to  be  given 
New  Year’s  eve  by  the  Press  Club  of 
Los  .Angeles  promise  to  be  unusual. 
The  ball  will  start  with  a  grand  march, 
followed  by  the  First  Edition  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  Last  Edition.  There  will 
be  lots  of  extras,  including  the  night  ex¬ 
tra,  first  extra,  sporting  extra,  baseball 
extra  and  last  extra.  Among  the  spe¬ 
cial  dances  on  the  program  will  be  the 
“Critics’  Crawl,”  to  be  led  by  the  dra¬ 
matic  editors;  the  “Press  Agents’ 
Promenade,”  in  which  the  pace  will  be 
set  by  the  purveyors  of  publicity;  the 
“Make-up  Man’s  Melee,”  the  “City  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Cuddle”  and  many  others. 


Quarters  of  the  St.  Louis  Press  Club 
were  filled  to  capacity  last  week  at  the 
third  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
season.  The  affair  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  cabaret,  with  many  stage  celebrities  as 
principals.  Songs,  dances  and  choruses 
featured  the  program. 


WOULDN’T  MISS  HIS  PAPER. 


One  Texas  Flood  Victim  Read 

Houston  Post  While  Up-a-Tree. 

That  the  daily  reading  of  some  news¬ 
paper  is  as  absolutely  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  all  men  as  their  daily  supply 
of  food  or  their  clothes  that  cover  them 
was  demonstrated  in  recent  Texas  floods 
which  forced  many  people  for  their 
safety  to  go  to  high  places,  to  cotton 
gins  and,  in  some  cases,  into  the  trees. 

The  Houston  Post,  on  first  intimation 
of  the  approaching  disaster  to  railroad 
services,  made  immediate  preparations 
for  the  continued  distribution  of  the 
Post  until  the  conditions  created  by  the 
flood  had  passed.  The  Post’s  country  or¬ 
ganization  of  twenty-five  men  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  different  points  where  there 
would  be  most  need  for  them  to  be.  The 
first  relief  trains  into  the  devastated  ter¬ 
ritory  carried  copies  of  the  Post  and  all 
relief  boats  that  could  be  reached  car¬ 
ried  a  few  copies  of  this  newspaper. 

One  planter  and  his  man  preferring  to 
remain  and  care  for  his  live  stock  re¬ 
fused  relief  when  the  boat  left  with  his 
family.  When  the  boat  again  called  two 


days  later  his 'first  request  was  for  a 
copy  of  the  Post.  The  small  capacity  of 
motor  boats  and  skiffs  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  at  times  to  carry  all  refugees  from 
the  branch  of  some  big  tree,  where  they 
had  sought  refuge.  The  gnawing  want 
for  food  was  no  more  intense  than  the 
hunger  for  the  printed  page. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Champaign,  Ill. — ^Frank  C.  .McElvain, 
formerly  part  owner  of  the  Lincoln 
News,  has  purchased  the  Times  at  a 
sale  by  the  courts  to  settle  the  estate 
of  E.  F.  Powers,  its  former  owner.  Mr. 
McElvain  at  one  time  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Herald. 

Cameron,  Tex. — R.  W.  H.  Kennon, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Herald,  has 
sold  the  paper  to  H.  B.  Terrell,  who  has 
taken  charge. 

Madera,  Cal. — G.  L.  Olds,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Porterville  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Weekly  Enterprise,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Mercury,  for  twenty  years 
published  by  J.  M.  Vincent.  Mr.  Olds 
takes  possession  the  first  of  the  year. 
He  has  ordered  a  complete  line  of  new 
machinery  and  has  leased  a  building. 

Orofino,  Idaho. — The  formal  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Clearwater  Republican  to  P. 
L.  Orcutt  was  made  last  week  in  the 
filing  of  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  plant  from 
W.  B.  Kinne,  Samson  Snyder,  A.  E. 
Hinckley,  L.  Solderberg,  R.  B.  Swad- 
ner,  Irene  Anderson  and  W.  P.  Rob¬ 
erts,  original  stockholders  and  founders 
of  the  paper.  Representative  William 
Chandler  had  published  the  Republican 
since  the  retirement  of  W.  C.  Forse- 
man  a  year  ago. 


AD  FIELD  NOTES. 

The  Southern  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau,  which  has  recently  moved  its 
New  York  office  from  64  Madison  ave¬ 
nue  to  235  Fifth  avenue,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $125,000  capital.  J.  Law¬ 
rence  Bradlee  is  general  manager  of  the 
company. 


Field  and  Farm,  the  strongest  agricul¬ 
tural  weekly  of  Denver,  Col.,  will  after 
the  first  of  January  become  a  member 
of  the  -Associated  Farm  Rapers,  with 
offices  in  New  York  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis. 


Westfield  Leader’s  Fine  Issue. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  West- 
field  (N.  J.)  Leader,  published  Dec.  17. 
is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  issues 
that  has  yet  reached  our  desk.  The 
cover  design,  bearing  a  legend  of  good 
cheer  to  the  Leader  readers,  was  drawn 
by  George  Starin  Cowles,  an  illustrator 
of  national  fame,  and  is  printed  in  three 
colors.  The  design  is  one  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  a  metropolitan  magazine. 
The  paper  contains  forty-four  pages, 
copiously  illustrated,  of  which  171  col¬ 
umns  was  advertising  fully  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  business  interests  of  that 
town  and  its  environs.  Walter  J.  Lee. 
the  enterprising  publisher  of  the  Leader, 
has  built  up  a  mighty  sheet  in  West- 
field  and  one  that  the  town  may  well  be 
proud  of. 


N.  Y.  American  Chrittmat  Party. 

The  New  York  American  provided  a 
Christmas  party  in  City  Hall  Park 
Wednesday  evening.  About  25,000  men. 
women  and  children  took  part.  Mayor 
Kline  made  an  address,  and  pressed  a 
button  to  illuminate  a  huge  Christmas 
tree  that  towered  seventy  feet  above  the 
merry  gathering  in  the  park.  There 
was  music,  an  exhibition  of  .Australian 
woodchopping,  moving  pictures,  and 
sandwiches,  coffee  and  cakes  for  all 
who  asked.  The  American  distributed 
9,200  Christmas  dinners  to  as  many 
poor  families  this  year. 


Crowding  the  Editor. 

An  Editor  sat  in  his  den, 

With  his  scissors,  paste,  paper  and  pen; 

His  hair  was  all  frills,  like  a  porcupine’s  quills. 
As  he  cried  to  his  hurrying  men: 

"Make  your  paragraphs  shorter  and  fewer, 

E'or  we’ve  far  too  much  copy,  I’m  sure; 
There’s  enough  for  a  week  in  these  poems 
unique. 

Praising  up  Woods’  Great  Peppermint  cure.” 

—Sydnty  DMy  Ttltgroph. 


THE  PASSING  OF  OLD  THIRTEEN. 


What  the  Linotype  Did  in  20  Years 
Under  Expert  Fingers. 

(From  the  Detroit  Netis.) 

A  little  drama  woven  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  which  grow  up  in  offices  where 
men  remain  for  years  was  enacted  in 
the  composing  room  of  the  News  the 
other  day.  .An  old  Mergenthaler  type¬ 
setting  machine  had  been  removed  from 
the  battery  of  its  fellows,  and  was 
standing  apart,  awaiting  dismantling  and 
shipment.  Nearbv  stood  a  man  regard¬ 
ing  it  intently,  lie  looked  at  its  long 
arm.  its  metal  pot,  its  banks  of  keys. 
He  had  been  sick,  had  the  man,  and  felt 
a  little  blue.  He  drummed  the  keys  with 
practised  touch,  and  mused  awhile. 
Presently  he  spoke  to  one  of  his  work- 
fellows. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “old  No.  13  is 
going  out.  is  she?  I  came  in  with 
her  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  looks  as 
though  I  might  go  out  with  her.” 

Of  course  it  was  the  “blues”  speaking, 
and  the  big  room  would  not  have  it  that 
way;  but  it  served  to  show  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  the  two — old 
No.  13  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  lino¬ 
type  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 

So  old  No.  13  rests  from  its  labors, 
and  how  prodigious  those  labors  have 
been!  Twenty  years  ago  she  came 
into  an  office  where  all  the  type  was 
set  by  hand.  Men  stood  at  cases 
handling  the  news  of  the  world  let- 
letter  by  letter,  period,,  comma,  semi¬ 
colon,  “qnote.”  exclamation,  dash — all 
one  by  one.  Dexterous  and  swift  were 
they,  masters  of  their  craft,  but  at  their 
very  best  it  was  always  necessary  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  material  that  had  been  gathered 
for  the  readers.  Newspapers  were 
smaller  because  type  could  not  be  set 
fast  enough  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  larger  papers.  .And  after  the 
paper  was  printed,  the  types  were 
distributed  again — letters,  punctuation 
marks  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 

For  twenty  years  old  No.  13  stood  in 
its  place  on  the  floor  and  answered  the 
expert  fingers  day  and  night.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment  in  that  time.  Six  thousand 
lines  a  day,  22%  columns,  or  31,500 
words  every  day  of  its  existence!  In  a 
year  the  lines  alone  would  amount  to 
2.220.000,  and  these  would  grow  in 
twenty  years  to  44,400,000  lines.  In 
twenty  years  a  grand  total  of  229,9-50,000 
words ! 

Besides  news,  this  machine  fed  on 
lead.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  metal  a 
day  was  its  normal  consumption.  In  a 
year  .36%  tons  of  lead.  In  its  twenty 
years  of  service.  720  tons  satisfied  its 
maw. 


Discontinues  Foreign  Offices. 

The  Kansas  City  Morning  Times  and 
the  Evening  Star,  Colonel  W.  R.  Nel¬ 
son’s  papers,  of  which  .\ugust  Seested 
is  business  manager,  will  on  Tan.  1  dis¬ 
continue  their  Eastern  and  Western  ad¬ 
vertising  offices.  -All  business  pertain¬ 
ing  to  advertising  will  hereafter  be 
handled  directly  from  the  home  office 
at  Kansas  City.  Charles  Seested,  who 
has  represented  the  Star  and  Times  in 
the  Eastern  territory  exclusively  for 
many  years,  with  offices  at  41  Park  Row. 
will  devote  his  time  to  calling  on  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  and  agents  in  the  East¬ 
ern  territory,  hut  making  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Kansas  City.  The  Western  terri¬ 
tory  will  be  covered  bv  D.  H.  Lawson, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  the  ex¬ 
clusive  representative  in  the  Chicago  and 
Western  territorv  for  the  Star  and 
Times,  with  offices  in  the  Hartford 
building,  Chicago. 


Hemstreet  Starts  Clipping  Bureau. 

Charles  Hemstreet.  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Burrelle  Press  Clipping 
Bureau,  has  resigned  in  order  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  new  bureau  of  '’’s  own.  to  be 
known  as  the  .Atlas  Press  Cl’nping  Bu¬ 
reau.  His  announcement  says  that  the 
concern  will  be  world-wide  in  its  scope 
and  up  to  the  next  century  in  its  pro¬ 
gressiveness.  The  bureau  is  located  at 
218  East  Forty-second  street. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Advertisinp  Agency,  Tribune  building, 
Chicago,  I!L,  is  making  S,000  t  contracts  with 
some  Western  papers  for  the  Woods  Motor 
.\  ehiclc  Co.,  8621  Calumet  avenue,  Chicago,  IIL 


J-  F-  Singleton  Co.,  Citizens  building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  is  handling  the  advertisement  account 
of  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  O. 


Kilmer,  Willis  Sharpe,  Swamp  Root,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  y.,  is  renewing  copy  direct. 


It  IS  reported  that  shortly  after  Dec.  85  the 
advertising  for  Dr.  Marshall’s  Catarrh  Snuff, 
.Savings  building.  Cleveland.  <)..  which  is  in 
charge  of  Ewing  &  Mills.  Fuller  building.  New 
York,  will  be  transferred  to  daily  papers. 


I-  A.  Hinds  Advertising  Agency,  515  Con¬ 
gress  street,  Portland,  Me.,  is  placing  orders 
with  a  selected  list  of  papers  for  the  Dental 
Specialty  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Ballard  Advertising  Co.,  1S28  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  is  issuing  5.000  1.  contracts  to 
a  few  Eiastern  papers  for  Lillian  Russell  Toilet 
Preparations,  8160  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Lotos  Advertising  Co.,  17  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City,  is  sending  out  42  1.  d.  c.  t.  f. 
orders  to  some  Eastern  papers  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Anlapcal  Corporation,  Fuller  building. 
New  York  City. 


Walter  I,  Houghton  Advertising  Agency, 
Kinney  building.  Newark.  N.  J..  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  selected  list  of  papers  for  Julius 
Kayser  &  Co-,  “Kayser’s  Gloves,”  45  E.  17th 
street.  New  York  City,  copy  to  start  in 
February,  1914. 


Blaine-Thompson  Co.,  Fourth  National  Bank 
building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  forwarding  1,000  1. 
contracts  to  Pacific  Coast  papers  for  M.  H. 
.\lexander  &  Co.,  “Alexander’s  Dove  Brand, 
New  Orleans  Molasses,”  226  Front  street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 


The  Mahin  Advertising  Co.,  104  South  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago,  III.,  is  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  the  Glidden  Varnish  Co., 
“Jap-a-lac,”  Cley-eland,  O. 


O.  A.  Marsh,  20  West  Thirty-fourth  street. 
New  York  City,  is  putting  forth  readers  with 
pajiers  generally  for  Wallick  Hotel,  Broadway 
and  Forty-third  street.  New  York  City. 


Fernberger  Advertising  Agency,  Empire 
building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  issuing  28  1-  ,2 
t.  a.  w.  t.  f.  orders  to  a  few  Pennsylvania 
papers  for  the  Vendig  Hotel,  of  the  same  city. 


Charles  W.  Hoyt.  815  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York  Citv,  will  place  orders  shortly  after  Tan. 
2.  1914,  with  Albany,  Brooklyn.  New  York 
City,  Newark  and  Philadelphia  papers  for  W.  J- 
Dawes  &  Co.,  Agents,  “Mothers’  Cleanser,” 
110  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York  City. 


Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Bul¬ 
letin  building.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  it  is  reported, 
will  send  orders  to  a  selected  list  of  papers 
shortly  after  Jan.  2,  1914.  for  the  Stewart 
Distilling  Co.,  “Carstairs  Whiskey,”  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Taylor-Critchfield  Co.,  Brooks  building.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  is  making  contracts  with  Pamfic 
t  oast  papers  for  Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler  Co., 
Drugs,  396  Silbey  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Bromfield  &  Field,  Inc.,  are  making  reserva¬ 
tions  for  page  space  in  weeklv  publications  of 
a  national  circulation  for  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  makers  of  Fisk 
■Tiret. 


The  Morse  International  Agency,  Dodd- 
Mead  building.  New  York  City,  is  renewing 
contracts  for  Beecham’s  Pills. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  800  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  making  contracU  for 
Maull  Bros.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wylie  B.  Jones  Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
is  handling  the  advertising  of  the  Roxroy  Co. 


J,  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  East  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York  City,  is  sending  out 
renewals  for  the  Marvel  Co. 


A.  R.  Elliott,  62  West  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  is  placing  28  1.  156  t  orders  wjth  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  papers  for  Lea  &  Perrin  s  Sauce. 


New  Orleans  States 

Swan  Mat  Paid  Clrealatlan  far  6  Haathi 
Eadiar  Oetabar  4,  1913 

322. 832  DAI  LY 

Per  P.  O.  Statement 

Carrier  circulation  averages  over  19,000 
per  issue.  We  guarantee  the  largest  car¬ 
rier  and  the  largest  white  home  circula¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  less  expensive 
and  easier  to  create  a  new  market  in  a 
limited  territory  by  using  concentrated  cir¬ 
culation.  The  States  fills  that  position  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  S.  C  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foraifn  RepreaeaUdvea 
New  York  CUc^  St  Lomk 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


Blaine-Thompson  Company,  Fourth  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  itjilding,  Cincinnati,  0.,  is  senu- 
ing  out  1,000  1.1  yr.  contracts  to  Pacific  Coast 
for  Alexander  Company. 


The  Ballard  Advertising  Company,  Inc., 
1828  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  sending 
out  6,000  1.1  yr.  contracts  to  Ea^rn  papers 
for  L.  Russell’s  Toilet  Preparations. 


"The  Genesee  Agency  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  issuing  6,000  1.  1  yr.  contracts  to  a  few 
cities  for  the  Menter  Company  of  the  same 
city. 


Pttblicetiena  eumined  by  the  Association  of  American  Atlvertisers,  of 
wbicb  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  recorcis  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  fifures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


Jacques  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill-,  is  putting  forth  direct  750  1.  1  yr.  con¬ 
tracts  with  Western  papers. 


ARIZONA. 

MONTANA. 

GAZETTE-Av.  Or.  Oct..  5%3....  Phoenix  MINER  .. 

CAUFORNIA. 

NEBRASKA 

Taylor-Critchfield  Company,  Brooks  Build¬ 
ing,  Chica^,  Ill  ,  is  placing  8737  1.  in  one 
year  with  Pacific  Coast  papers  for  the  Noyes 
Brothers  &  Cutler  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Tribune  building. 
New  York  City,  is  forwarding  8,000  1.  1  year 
contracts  to  Pacific  Coast  papers  for  Hunyadi 
Tanos. 


N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  isuing  contracts  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

MY!  WHAT  WISDOM! 


PRESS  . . 

JOURNAL  ..;... 

COURIER-NEWS 

NEW 

YORK. 

Things  an  Old  Advertising  Solicitor 
Thought  He  Knew  end  Didn’t. 

“While  doing  a  waiting  turn,  the 
other  day,  at  one  of  the  leading  general 
agencies,”  said  Charles  T.  Logan,  “I 
was  regaled  with  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  two  advertising  solicitors,  one 
of  them  a  young  man  and  the  other 
middle-aged.  The  older  one  of  the 
two  seemed  to  have  all  the  talk  on  his 
side,  and  finally  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

“  ‘The  advertising  business  is  simmer¬ 
ing  down  to  three  propositions :  trade 
papers,  women’s  papers  and  farm 
liapers.’ 

“-\s  he  did  not  elaborate  upon  this 
thought.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
expression  eliminates  all  other  forms 
of  advertising,  including  daily  papers, 
magazines,  billboards  and  everything 
else. 

“Discontinuing  the  subpect  of  adver¬ 
tising.  the  older  one  of  the  two  men 
named  above  talked  on  other  topics  and 
included  farming  lands. 

“Said  he:  ‘The  West  is  no  place  to 
go  for  farm  lands.  We  have  more 
farm  lands  in  the  East  than  they  have 
in  the  West,  and  they  are  going  beg¬ 
ging.  The  East  is  the  place  for  good 
farms.  Take  apples  as  a  farm  product. 
Xo  apples  are  raised  in  the  West.  The 
best  apples  come  from  the  East.  You* 
are  fooled  and  badly  fooled  when  you 
see  fine  apples  branded  on  boxes  as 
coming  from  the  West.  Thev  are  all 
raised  in  the  East.  Whatever  fruit  they 
^ow  in  the  West  is  grown  by  irriga¬ 
tion  and  the  fniit  is  all  water.’ 

“As  an  exhibition  of  gross  ignorance 
I  think  this  surpasses  anything  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time.  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  gentleman,  but  I  trust 
this  may  meet  his  eagle  eye  and  also 
that  he  knows  the  ^  difference  between 
apples  and  stones,  because  if  he  didn’t 
he  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  chap  to  send 
for  apples.” 
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Chicago  Examiner’s  Proposition. 

The  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  written  a  letter  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Record- 
Herald  and  Inter-Ocean,  proposing  that 
all  shall  open  their  books  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  .\dvertisers  for  a 
joint  investigation  of  circulation,  and 
particularly  of  city  circulation.  Whether 
the  proposal  is  accented  or  not  bv  the 
other  papers,  the  Examiner  will  go 
ahead  alone  in  the  matter.  The  period 
to  be  covered  will  be  from  July  1  to 
December  81,  1913. 

Miller  Patents  Upheld. 

The  Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  some  months  ago’ 
brought  three  suits  against  the  Hexa¬ 
gon  Tool  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  its  patents.  Judge  George 
C.  Holt  of  tbe  United  States  District 
Court  of  southern  New  York  has  re¬ 
cently  entered  decrees  enjoining  the 
Hexagon  Tool  Co.  from  further  in- 
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fringement  of  the  Miller  patents.  The 
machines  involved  in  the  suits  were 
sawing  and  trimming  machines  with 
router  and  jig  saw  attachment,  which 
are  used  extensively  in  printing  and 
newspaper  offices.  The  decision  will 
make  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  infringers. 


The  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Herald  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


Kreft  News  Bureau  Moves. 

The  Kreft  News  Bureau  will  take 
possession  of  new  spacious  offices  in 
the  Larchar-Branch  Building  in  Web¬ 
ster,  Mass.,  January  1,  1914,  owing  to 
the  marked  increase  in  business  during 
the  past  year.  The  principal  offices  of 
the  Kreft  Syndicate  are  in  Worcester. 
Boston,  Providence  and  New  York. 
The  home  office  is  in  Webster. 
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ad  field  personals. 

J.  R.  Kathrens,  late  of  the  Chicago 
olhce  of  the  Lesan  Agency,  is  exposi¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
t(  m  at  San  Francisco.  The  company 
will  reproduce  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
I'.xposition  Yellowstone  Park,  a  gi¬ 
gantic  replica  of  its  mountains,  streams, 
geysers,  lodges  and  other  features.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  under  the  direction 
Ilf  Frederic  Thompson,  the  creator  of 

I. una  Park  at  Coney  I.sland.  Mr.  Kath¬ 
rens  was  recently  appointed  commis- 
-lioner  to  the  exposition  from  Wyoming 
!iy  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

Charles  Nobbe  will  join  the  staff  of 
Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  in  New 
^■ork.  on  Dec.  2P.  He  has  been  in  the 
idvertising  business  for  fourteen  years. 
He  started  as  office  boy  with  the  Charles 

II.  Fuller  Co.  in  New  York  and  learned 
he  business  thoroughly.  Mr.  Nobbe  re¬ 
mained  with  Henry  Decker  after  he 
bought  out  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Charles  H.  Fuller  Co.  until  last  spring, 
when  he  resigned  to  go  into  the  special 
agency  business  for  himself,  represent¬ 
ing  some  farm  papers. 

A.  J.  Stocker,  for  several  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness,  is  now  connected  with  the  adver- 


1.  Eaton,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  J.  F.  Wild- 
man,  manager,  Office  Specialty  Co.,  Toronto: 
K.  K.  Shuman,  of  Shuman  &  Booth,  Chicago; 
A.  M.  Candee,  advertising  manager.  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Milwaukee;  U.  M. 
Barnes,  advertising  manager,  Uussell  Miller 
Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis;  P.  D.' Whitaker,  ad¬ 
vertising  counselor,  Denver;  A.  S.  Cale,  ad¬ 
vertising  counselor,  St.  Louis;  Ray  Whittern, 
the  Schmidt  Litho  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City;  George 
H.  Eberhard,  president,  George  F.  Eberhard 
Service,  San  Francisco;  Robert  Armstrong, 
general  manager,  Guy  M.  Rush  Co..  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Geo.  A.  Cummings,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  John  Breuner  Co.,  Sacramento:  Vv.  B. 
Shively,  attorney-at-law,  Portland,  Ore.;  G.  F. 

\  radenhurg.  Educational  Film  Co.,  Seattle. 

LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 

The  Edmonton  (.Alta.)  Ad  Club, 
whose  membership  of  247  is  now  the 
largest  of  any  similar  organization  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  elected  these 
officers  at  its  annual  meeting  Dec.  lo: 
President.  William  J.  Magrath,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Magrath-Holgate,  Ltd. ;  vice- 
president,  H.  A.  Roth,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  the  James  Ramsey  Co.,  Ltd.;  treas¬ 
urer,  H.  H.  Hull,  president  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.; 
permanent  secretary,  William  A.  Milne; 
executive  committee,  .August  Wolf,  M. 
R.  Jennings,  editor  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  and  A.  E.  Esch, 
president  of  Esch  Brothers.  Mr. 
Keenan  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  clean 
and  wholesome  entertainment  on  the 


Publishers’  Representatives 


ALLEN  &  WARD 

BruBfwick  BldL,  N«w  York 

Advertiaing  Bldg.,  Chicago 

ANDERSON,  C.  J..  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Tel.  Cent  1112 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chic. 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

BUDD,  THE  JOHN.  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  TrflMae  Bldg., 
Chic.;  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 

CARPENTER-SCHEERER  SP.  AGCY 
Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York 
People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

CONE,  LORENZEN  h  WOODMAN 
Brunswick  Bld^,  N.  Y*;  Mailers  BMg., 
Chic.;  Gunml  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 

DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY. 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York  Office.  I  W.  34th  St. 


Advertising  Agents 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 
21  Warren  St..  New  York 
Tel.  BarcUy  7095 


ARMSTRONG.  COLLIN  ADV-  CO 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 


BRICKA,  GEORGE  W..  Adv.  Agsot 
114-116  East  28th  Su  New  York 
Tel.  9101-9102  Mad.  Sq. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 


HOWLAND.  H.  S,.  ADV.  AGCY,  Iw 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 


tising  staff  of  Motor  Life.  New  York. 

F.  G.  Tames  has  succeeded  Carol  Har¬ 
ris  as  advertising  manager  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
V.C. 

O.  C.  Moore,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pillsbury  Flour  Companv.  gave  a 
talk  to  the  members  of  the  Buffalo  Ad 
Club  at  the  round-table  discussion  last 
week,  in  which  he  explained  schemes 
adopted  bv  certain  manufacturers  which 
tend  to  destroy  public  confidence  and 
eventually  work  harm  in  the  business 
world. 

S.  Wilbur  Corman.  general  manager 
of  N.  W.  .\yer  ft  Son.  Philadelphia, 
is  spending  several  weeks  at  Mt.  Clem¬ 
ens.  where  he  is  taking  the  baths. 


stage,  saying  there  is  a  healthy  demand 
for  the  legitimate  drama.  He  also 
spoke  at  length  of  clean  business  and 
truth  in  advertising. 

Old  Guard  day  was  observed  by  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club  last  week. 
Former  President  William  P.  Good- 
speed  presided.  He  read  letters  and 
telegrams  of  regret  for  non-attendance 
from  former  President  Taft,  an  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  the  club,  and  described 
the  development  of  the  club  since  its  or¬ 
ganization  in  IfM)!!.  William  W.  Reed 
gave  some  rcminiscenses.  A  toast  was 
given  to  J.  C.  Moss,  oldest  member  of 
the  club.  .\n  entertainment  program 
followed. 

Llewellyn  E.  Pratt,  of  the  Passaic 
Metal  Ware  Co.  of  New  York,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the 


HENKEL.  F.  V/. 

People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Raadol^  3465 

KEATOR,  A.  R 

601  Hartford  Bldg,  Chicago,  IH 
Tel.  RandoIiA  6065 

LINDENSTEIN.  S.  G. 

118  East  28lh  St,  New  /or) 

30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


NORTHRUP.  FRANK  R 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madiicm  Sq.  2042 

O’FLAHERTY'S  N.  Y.  SUBURB.  UST 
IM  Nawau  Street.  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEE-JONES,  Inc.. 

General  Advertising  Agents. 

Republic  Building,  Chicago 

MEYEN,  C..  k  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 


ANKRUM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Clawified  SpecialUl* 

431  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  III. 


C.  F.  Burke,  for  years  connected  with 
the  Pittsburgh  office*  of  Wood.  Har¬ 
mon  Sr  Co.,  now  W.  E.  Harmon  &  Co., 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  general 
advertising  department  of  the  company 
at  New  York. 

Frederick  Jordan,  for  several  years 
general  manager  of  the  Whitman  Com¬ 
panv,  New  York,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Frederick  Jordan  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York. 

diaries  S.  Bernhard,  advertising  man- 
acer  of  the  Goerke-Kirch  Co.,  Flizabeth. 
N.  T..  was  tendered  a  farewell  dinner 
by  his  associates  and  friends  last  week 
on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  for  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  to  become  advertising 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Shartenberg 
S'  Robinson  Co. 

NEW  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Harrv  D.  Rot-bins.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co..  New  York. 
linQ  D,/,  ♦v>r»mbf>ri!jiifi  of  the 

new  National  Vigilance  Committee  ol 
the  .Associated  .Advertising  dubs  of 
-America.  The  committee  has  established 
permanent  quarters  at  27  William  street. 
New  Ynrk.  and  a  salaried  spcretarv  ha* 
been  placed  'u  charge.  The  nersonnel 
of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

irhairivan.  Harrv  11.  Rohb'iis:  vire-rha’rman. 

G.  II  Sharnr.  aHvrrtis'nir  mavaef  of  tbe  IV 
Laval  Separator  Co.  New  York:  vice^hatritian, 
Louis  Giienther.  mil-lislier.  the  Pinaorial  Wnrlil: 
s  X.  ('ropkett.  of  ike  kfoHrrn  Priscilla  'n''Stoa; 

H.  W.  Prentis,  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.. 

Pittshiiruh :  P.  F.  Graff,  manager.  Bavdy 

•  'iirnitnre  Co..  Baltimore:  Tesse  H.  Neal,  Root 
Newspaoer  .Association.  C'evelanH;  I.ew'S  H 
Clement,  nrosirtent.  the  Whitne”-Csirrier  Co 
(pianosl.  Toledo;  T.  L.  Kineshurv.  husincss 
manager,  the  India-a  Farmer.  Indianapolis- 
•-'arl  K.  Murchev.  Free  Pres*.  Detroit;  T.  A. 
itart'i.  advertising  manaa-er  Prrxrrrssive  Farm¬ 
er.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  E.  Earl  Edwards,  with 
f*arron  G.  Collier,  Tnc.,  New  Orleans;  n.  V. 

Moore,  vice-nresident,  Dakota  Trust  Co,  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.;  G.  H.  Rowitn,  advertising  manager, 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Piiblipity  Club.  His 
address  was  on  “The  Work  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,” 
in  which  he  explained  the  objects  and 
aims  of  the  association  in  the  uplifting 
of  advertising  in  all  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  told  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  association  during  its  period  of 
existence,  until  it  now  has  more  than 
10,000  members.  The  need  of  bringing 
the  smaller  communities  into  close  touch 
with  conditions  dealing  with  advertising 
and  the  educational  features  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association’s  work,  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pratt,  insure  a  much  higher 
standard  of  advertising. 

Charles  Morath  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Advertising  League  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  held  last  week.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  chosen  were  J.  Harry  McCor¬ 
mick,  vice-president;  F.  A.  Appledoorn, 
secretary;  D.  W.  Oliver,  treasurer; 
Ray  Bnindage,  Harry  Folz,  Harry 
White,  G.  E.  Martin  and  F.  T,  Chiver- 
ton.  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Following  the  banquet  and  election,  ad¬ 
dresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Charles  B 
Morrell,  lecturer  on  efficiency,  and  H. 
Walton  Heegstra.  head  of  a  big  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Heegstra 
characterized  the  daily  press  as  the  best 
advertising  medium  for  reaching  the 
public. 

In  an  address  on  “Hammering  the 
Hammer”  before  the  Cincinnati  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  last  week.  C.  W.  Paee. 
Western  advertising  manager  of  the 
Aeolian  Co,  emphasized  the  fact  that  a 
salient  feature  of  one’s  goods  should 
be  set  forth  in  the  advertisement,  and 
that  this  feature  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  peoole.  He  spoke  of 
the  great  success  of  the  method  of  the 
revolver  firm  which  employs  the  motto 
of  “Hammering  the  Hammer”  in  its  ad¬ 
vertisements. 


PAYNE  k  YOUNG 

747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 

PUTNAM  &  RANDALL, 

45  W.  34di  St,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 

STOCKWELL  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
266  -Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
People’t  Gaa  Bldg,  Chicago 

VERREE  8i  CONKLIN.  Inc. 

225  FifA  Avo,  New  York 
Tel.  MoifiMn  Sq.  962 

The  Los.  Angeles  Ad  Club  listeneii  to 
an  interesting  talk  by  the  Rev.  Baker 
P.  Lee  last  week  on  the  subject,  “The 
Religion  of  Business  and  the  Business 
of  Religion.”  In  his  address  Dr.  Lee 
said  that  he  was  just  as  much  a  business 
man  as  were  the  members  and  he  was 
just  as  much  interested  in  advertising 
his  church  as  they  were  in  advertising 
their  goods.  The  Brock  medal,  which 
was  offered  as  a  prize  to  the  one  most 
active  in  membership  work  during  the 
las*^  year,  was  awarded  to  Ernest  In- 
goid. 

The  Ad  Men’s  Club  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  have  William  Woodland,  of  San 
Francisco,  president  of  the  Associated 
■Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  as  their 
honor  guest  at  a  luncheon  of  100  covers 
on  January  13.  Plans  for  the  occasion 
are  being  made  by  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  L.  D.  Hicks,  chairman ;  W.  L. 
Halstead,  C.  D.  Atkinson,  George  J. 
Auer,  St.  Elmo  Mas.sengale,  J.  H.  Lewis 
and  Samuel  C.  Dobbs.  Edgar  Watkins, 
president  of  the  .Atlanta  Bar  .Associa¬ 
tion,  addres.scd  the  meeting  of  the  club 
last  week  on  “The  Ethics  of  Adver¬ 
tising.”  He  advocated  a  law  to  prevent 
fraudulent  advertising  in  Georgia. 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  k  CO, 
Chicago,  III. 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
Lal.-Am.Off,  37  Cuba  St,  Havaaa,  Cuba 
N.  Y.  Office,  nil  Flarirr,  Bldg. 


THE  EXPORT  ADV.  AGENCY 
Specialiats  on  Export  Advertising 
Chicago,  111. 

Kline  Gets  Columbus  Dispatch. 

1.  .A.  Kline,  of  1  Madison  avenue,  one 
of  the  best  known  specials  of  New 
A’ork,  has  been  appointed  Eastern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  a  leading  and  influential  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Buckeye  State.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Kenney  &  Son,  who  have  hitherto  repre¬ 
sented  the  Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  both  of  which  are  published  by 
the  same  company,  will  continue  to  look 
after  the  advertising  interests  of  the 
Journal.  The  change  is  due,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  not  to  any  dissatisfaction  with 
the  service  of  the  McKinney  Agency, 
but  to  an  extension  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  publishers  some  time 
ago  of  having  the  papers  represented 
in  the  East  by  different  agents. 

Quoin  Club  Elects  Officers. 

-At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Quoin 
Club,  New  York  City,  held  Dec.  19,  the 
following  officers  for  1914  were  electetl: 
H.  R.  Reed,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  president;  William  J. 
Neal,  advertising  manager  of  Double¬ 
day.  Page  &  Co.,  vice-president:  J.  C. 
Bull,  advertising  manager  of  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  secretary,  and  Travers  D. 
Carman,  of  the  (Outlook,  treasurer. 
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T  N  a  statement,  in  which  it  substitutes  fiction  for  fact,  the  Chicago  Tribune  asserts  that  it  has  a  larger 
net  paid  city  circulation  than  any  other  Chicago  morning  newspaper. 

Lest  anybcKly  whom  it  may  concern  should  be  deceived  into  mistaking  bluff  for  genuine  circulation, 
the  Chicago  Examiner  makes  the  following  proposal: 

That  all  the  Chicago  morning  newspapers  open  up  their  circulation  books  and 
records  to  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers  and  to  such  other  represent¬ 
ative  bodies  as  may  be  selected. 

The  Chicago  Examiner  herewith  agrees  to  have  this  investigation  made  and  it 
herewith  invites  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers  to  take  the  first  step  to 
bring  this  about. 

The  investigation,  under  these  auspices,  would  be  fair  and  square;  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  comparative.  It  would  remove  all  doubt  in  the  minds  of  national 
advertisers  and  Chicago  merchants  as  to  the  circulation,  particularly  the  city 
circulation,  of  each  of  the  four  Chicago  morning  newspapers. 

The  period  for  this  investigation  shall  be  the  six  months  beginning  July  1,  1913, 
and  ending  December  31,  1913. 

If  any  one  of  the  other  morning  newspapers  of  Chicago  refuses  to  open  up  its 
books  and  records,  then  the  Chicago  Examiner  agrees  herewith  to  have  a  joint 
investigation  made  with  the  remaining  Chicago  morning  newspapers. 

If  all  of  the  other  morning  newspapers  refuse  to  open  their  books  and  records,  then  the 
Chicago  Examiner  herewith  agrees  to  submit  to  this  investigation  alone,  because  the  Chicago 
Examiner  insists  on  proving  its  own  circulation. 

^"^HE  CHICAGO  EXAMINER  honestly  believes  that  this  investigation  will  prove  that  its  city  circu- 
lation  is  f^  in  excess  of  any  other  Chicago  morning  newspaper,  both  Daily  and  Sunday. 

The  Chicago  Examiner  honestly  believes  that  this  investigation  will  further  show  that  the  net  paid 
Sunday  circulation  of  the  Chicago  Examiner  is  almost  double  that  of  its  nearest  competitor. 


OIl|tra0n  lExamtnrr 

This  announcement  was  also  printed  in  full  page  form  in  the  Chicago  Examiner  on  Saturday,  December  30,  1913. 


c. 


